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THE PORCELAIN MANUFACTURE 
OF CHINA.* 





THE TECHNICAL PROCESSES. 


(o> N the foregoing number we 
4 gave a short summary of 
the historical portion of M. 
Julien’s interesting work 
on the manufacture of 
Chinese porcelain: in the 
present number we shall 
first make a few observa- 
tions which, in strictness, 
belong to the preceding 
part of our subject, and shall then en- 
deavour, with the assistance of M. Sal- 
) vétat’s excellent preface, to give some 
’ account of the technical processes of the 
YP Chinese, and to point out the principal dif- 
» ferences between the Chinese and European 
* methods of manufacture and decoration. 
The manufacture of porcelain in China di- 
) Vides itself into two great branches, which are 
carried on systematically and with trae Chinese 
perseverance. The first of these is the manufacture of 
original kinds of porcelain. In this branch there is 
apparent a constant endeavour to produce varieties, 
and to take advantage of every improvement, domestic 
or foreign, by the adoption of colours imported from 
Europe, and by the study of European porcelain— 
many examples of which have found their way to the 
imperial manufactory at King-te-tchin, The second 
observation which occurs to us relates to the imitative 
habits of the Chinese, in which they are not surpassed 
by any people upon earth. The same fidelity of imita- 
tion which induced the Chinese tailor to put a patch 
upon the knee of a new pair of trousers that he had 
made to pattern for an English officer, because the 
pattern had a patch in that situation, induces the 
Chinese manufacturer to make imitations—which 
are, in fact, reproductions—of every description of 
porcelain to which any value is attached, or which 
present any peculiarities in their composition or 
mode of decoration. The great value set upon many 
kinds of old porcelain is undoubtedly a great tempt- 
ation to the manufacturer to produce facsimiles of 
them, and to dispose of them as genuine specimens 
of certain kinds of porcelain. Some of these imita- 
tions, even when known to be such, have, as before 
observed, been sold to Chinese collectors for a sum 
equal to 7500 francs, The third book of the Chinese 
work consists entirely of an account of the imitations 
of ancieut Chinese porcelain made at King-te-tchin. 
In the sixth book is another catalogue of enamels 
and ancient vases imitated at the same manufactory. 
Among these we find enamels on metal—an art 
which we ascertain from the first book the Chinese 
received from the Arabs, and also from the French— 
and several specimens of Euro china of different 
colours, and probably of different modes of fabri- 
cation, including the Dresden or Sévres porcelain, 
ornamented with figures in relief, Upon these 
tertile the Chinese author remarks—‘ The 
deady inca ay the —s the pencil, is 
) in the manner inti 
applying the colours,” ae 
The last remark we shall make is for the benefit 















* Continued from p. 200. 


bee noe Ponsa: of old china. It is to the 
e t e Chinese make porcelain essly for 
the foreign market. This dicuneines, pa we 
with the passion of the Chinese for collecting 
examples of their most ancient and valuable por- 
celain, and the abundance of spurious specimens, 
renders it extremely problematical whether the finer 
and more scarce descriptions of porcelain ever find 
their way into this country. 

It may be necessary to remind the reader that the 
Chinese and Japanese porcelain, as well as almost all 
that is made in France and Germany, is of the de- 
scription called “hard porcelain ;” and that the 
manufacture of hard porcelain in England is at pre- 
sent limited. The material first claims our atten- 
tion. 

Porcelain, as the reader is probably aware, is com- 
posed of two ingredients, one of which is fusible, the 
other infusible. The infusible portion consists of an 
argillaceous paste, the common European name of 
which, saolin, is borrowed from that of the princi- 
pal locality in China where it is found. The fusible 
portion constitutes the transparent glaze to which 
porcelain owes its peculiar character ; it is composed 
of felspar, or petrosilex. The Chinese call it pe- 
tun (white paste) or vulgarly, pe-tun-tse. The 
use of the kaolin is to give firmness to the por- 
celain, in the same manner as, to use a Chinese 
comparison, the bones of the skeleton support the 
softer mass of the flesh. The kaolin is prepared 
for use by washing; the pe-tun by gialng and 
levigating. 

There are several kinds of kaolin in China, but 
they are all obtained from the department of Jao- 
tcheou-fou, in the province of Kiang-si, The speci- 
mens of kaolin sent from China, at the request of M. 
Julien, yield, on washing, abundance of mica, which 
M. Salvétat considers to be a } sae that they are 
produced by the decomposition of true granitic rocks. 
In this respect the Chinese kaolin differs from that 
of Saint-Yrieix, which owes its origin to the disin- 
tegration of pegmatites ; the latter are composed en- 
tirely of quartz and felspar. In the preparation the 
mica is carefully separated ; for, if suffered to remain, 
it would cause the porcelain to crack. 

The mountains which produce the Chinese pe-tan 
are twenty leagues from the porcelain manufactories. 
The stone is dug out of the solid rock; and the best 
kind is that which, on being split, is found to be 
dendritic. This appearance is owing to the presence 
of oxide of manganese. The inhabitants of the dis- 
trict take advantage of the streams which descend 
from the mountains to erect water-wheels, by which 
the stone is ground. After being washed and puri- 
fied it is formed into bricks, called pe-tun, or white 


te. 

The mode of preparation is detailed in Books v. 
and vit., and in the notes to the same (pp. 117— 
124, 255) will be found the results of M. Salvétat’s 
analysis of the Chinese kaolin and pe-tun, as com- 
pared with those of Saint-Yrieix. Most of the Chinese 
pastes contain more or less of oxide of iron, which 
communicates to the porcelain a disagreeable tint. 

It may be mentioned here that M. Salvétat found 
that in general Chinese porcelain contains more 
silica than that of Sévres; but that the latter, to- 
gether with the German porcelain, contains more 
alumina than any other description of pottery which 
has been examined. The Chinese pastes have been 
analysed by M. Salvétat ; the result, as compared with 
the paste used at Sevres, will be found stated at page 
Ixxxiv, 

For coarse stone-ware the Chinese use kaolin 
alone; but for porcelain this material is combined 
with petrosilex (pe-tun). For the coarser kind, the 
petrosilex is in greater quantity ; for the finer kinds 
most argile is used. The ingredients are ground to- 
gether in a mortar for a long time, and then purified 
by washing. The supernatant particles, being the 
most valuable part, are collected in another jar. The 
finer portion is purified a second, and also a third 
time, in the same manner. The last produce is used 
for the finest porcelain. ; 

Instead of kaolin, the Chinese sometimes use 
steatite,* or soap-stone, for the “ bone” of small 
articles in porcelain. ‘The material is said to be ex- 
cellent ; but when glazed the colour is not so fine as 





© The steatite, called by the Chinese hoachi, was found 
to be composed of white amphibole(?), dolomite, and 
steatite. 








that which results when the enamel has been applied 
upon a biscuit com of pe-tun, which causes it 
to appear more polished brilliant, as well as 
Pye ne © eles Pere d’Entrecolles says 
that porcelain made of steatite is rarer and dearer 
than other kinds; that it has a very fine grain, and 
as regards the painting, it bears to other porcelain 
the relation that vellum does to paper. It is remark- 
ably light in weight, extremely fragile, and there is 
great difficulty in regulating the burning. Some- 
times, instead of making the “ bone” of steatite, this 
material is made into a kind of glue, into which the 
dry porcelain is pl , and becomes coated with 
steatite, after which the glaze is po This pro- 
cess renders the appearance of the porcelain more 
beautiful. 

A square reservoir or tank is then built of bricks 
close to the furnace, in order to take advantage of 
the heat. The paste is put into this tank to evapo- 
rate the water. When dry, it is pounded with pure 
water, and made into vases and other articles. For 
this purpose the wheel is sometimes used, and some- 
times the clay is cast or fashioned on moulds. The 
moulds consist sometimes of one piece, sometimes 
: — Many of the articles are finished on the 

the. 

The wheel used in China is a round table of wood, 
pierced by a vertical axis, the lower extremity of 
which is fixed into the earth, and is so contrived that 
it can be made to turn continually. A man, seated 
on a bench, which forms part of the machine, pushes 
against the wheel with a bamboo stick, which causes it 
to revolve. He supports the mass of with both 
hands, and shapes it at will, and with the utmost 
precision, The vase is suffered to dry in the sun, 
and the shape perfected ; water is then thrown upon 


it from a large camel's hair brush. It is afterwards 
washed and polished, aud, after receiving the enamel, 
is ready for firing. 


Ornaments in relief are attached by cementing 
them with barbotine—a composition consisting of 
the porcelain paste mixed with glue. 

So far the European and Chinese processes are 
not very dissimilar; we must notice some particu- 
lars in which the Chinese processes differ from the 
European. 

These variations refer chiefly to the following 
points :—1. The composition of the glaze, 2. The 
mode in which the glazing is effected. 3. The - 
plication of the glaze before the firing. 4. The 
mode of attaching the foot of the vase or other 
article. 5. The preparation of the colours. 

1. The composition of the Chinese glaze differs 
from the European in being more fusible, At Sévres 
the glaze is composed entirely of the pure pegmatite 
finely ground, and deposited by immersion on the 
baked porcelain (technically called dégourdi). In 
Germany the fusibility of the felspar is modified by 
the addition of other substances. The glaze of 
the Chinese and Ja » porcelain is a com- 
pound, the ingredients of which are varied and deter- 
mined in different proportions, according to the 
nature of the product required. The fusible pro- 
perties of the Chinese glaze are attributed by M. 
Salvétat to the lime which it contains—sometimes in 
the proportion of one-fourth of the weight of the 
glaze—and not to the ashes of fern leaves which are 
mixed with it. The only object in mixing the 
fern leaves seems to be to purify the lime. The 
Chinese, who have com the kaolin and pe-tun, 
of which their porcelain is-gomposed, to the bones 
and flesh which constitute the human body, carry 
on the comparison by calling the lime the soul of 
the glaze. e glaze, like the kaolin and pe-tun, is 
brought to the manufactory in ; it is white 
and liquid. The Chinese frequently defraud their 
customers by the addition of water, which increases 
the bulk of the article, while they conceal the 
cheat by throwing in sufficient to prevent 
the mixture being too liquid. As a frand, this is 
certainly objectionable ; yet the addition of fibrous 
gypsum to the glaze is not always hurtful. It is 

ifie purposes as well by the Ger- 


employed for 
ee the Chinese. In some cases coarse sand 


added to the quartzose felspar, which forms the base 


other argillaceous 
water after it has been exposed to a red heat. Be- 
fore, therefore, the pieces are immersed in the glaze, 
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they are fired, and in this state are, in France, 
termed dégourdi | Ang. biscwl 7). By this process 
they are rendered porous and absorbent, and the 


material can no longer be diffused in water. The 
articles are then glazed by simple immersion in | 
| gloves of linen, ten times doubled, and wetted with 


water, which holds in suspension the glaze. 

This practice, at once so economical and so rapid, 
sihongh practised in Japan, is almost unknown in 
China, where its use appears to be limited to the 
manufacture of two kinds of porcelain only. The 


usual method of applying the glaze is by aspersion, | 


or by the immersion of the article formed of the 
raw jmste only, which of course is easily acted upon 
by water. The process is sufficiently difficult when 
large pieces are to be glazed; much more so when 
they are small and thin, In the latter ease another 


into the other end of the tube, and the glaze is detached 
from the gauze, and fixes itself upon the porcelain. 


M. Salvétat thinks that these different methods, | 


whieh he describes in detail, are deserving of being 
tried by European manufacturers. 
4. After being glazed, the next process is to apply 


the foot upon the still unburnt porcelain. When | 


this is done, the piece is ready for the firing. The fur- 
naces are situated at a distance from the workshops, 
and the persons who attend to them do nothing else. 
The porcelain is carried to the oven on long planks, 
two of which the workman carries at a time on his 
shoulder. 

There appears to be some doubt as to the form of 
the furnaces now used by the Chinese. The follow- 
ing description is taken from Book v., and agrees 
apparently with the representations in the woodcuts. 
M. Salvétat is inclined to think that a change has 
taken place in the form of the furnaces since the 
Chinese text was written, and the drawings made. 

The ovens or furnaces are described as being 
bell-shaped. Above each, and not touching it, is a 
sloping roof, supported on timber or bamboo. The 
furnace is ten feet in height and width, and about 
twenty feet in length and depth. The chimney, 
twenty feet high, rises above the sloping roof. The 
floor of the furnace is covered with a thick bed of 
gravel, which serves to support the seggars. 

The seggars or cases in which the porcelain is 
baked, are made of several kinds of clay, distin- 
guished by the colours, which are black, white, red, 
and blackish-yellow. After being baked they are fit 
for use. The best Chinese seggars cannot be used 
above ten times, and in many cases not so often, 
whereas those used at Sevres can sometimes be em- 
ployed forty times. Iu this respect the European 
manufacturers have nothing to learn from the Chi- 
hese, 

Unless the piece of porcelain is very small, it has a 
segyar to itself; but in all cases care is taken to 
— the adhesion of the porcelain to the seggar, 
ny the interposition of a bed of sand and coarse 
kaolin. Great care is also necessary in the arrange- 
ment of the pieces within the cases, because the 
glaze, having been applied upon the raw and yielding 
material, the form of the vase is very liable to 
injury. 

The porcelain having been placed in the seggars, 
the latter are laid in piles, the upper ones serving as 
covers to those which are beneath. They are then 
put into the furnace, space being left between each 
pile to allow the flame to pass. The seggars next 
the chimney, as well as the two lower and the upper 
one of each pile, are empty, for in these the porce- 
lain would not be properly burnt. The vases are 
arranged in that part of the furnace which is best 
adapted for them, according as the enamel or glaze 
is hard or soft. The finest porcelain is placed in the 

centre, When the furnace is filled with the seggars 
the fire is lighted, and the opening blocked up, ex- 
cept one hole, through which the fuel is, by the care 
of two men, continually inserted. Five ‘openings, 
covered with a piece of tile, are also left in the roof, 
in order to observe when the porcelain is sufficiently 
baked. When the segyars in front are of a vermil- 

— — “7 more fuel is added, and, after 

whe ~ bbe & night, the furnace is opened. 

y takes place about three days after the 

lighting of the fire. The perfection of the porcelain 

observes the Chinese author, depends in a great 
measure upon the temperature of the furnace, and the 
regulation of this depends entirely on the experience 
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| of the fireman. On the fourth day, very early in 


the morning, the furnace is opened. The seggars 


| which cover the vases of porcelain still retain their 


red colour, so that they cannot be approached except 
by the workmen, who make themselves a kind of 


cold water, to protect their hands from the heat. 


| They also cover their heads and persons with wet 


rags; thus defended, they enter the furnaces, and 
carry away the porcelain. When they have removed 
all the seggars, they take advantage of the remaining 
heat to put fresh ones into the furnace. The hu- 
midity being soon absorbed, these frequently crack. 
Speaking of the shrinking of the paste in baking, the 


| Chinese author says that a vase a foot high will, 
| after firing, be reduced to seven or eight inches. 

method is resorted to. The end of a tube of bamboo 
is covered with gauze, which is filled with the glaze, | 
either coloured or uncoloured ; the workman blows | 


5. The skill with which the Chinese decorate their 
porcelain has been justly celebrated. The variety of 
the grounds is not less remarkable than the origin- 
ality of the decoration, and the harmonious richness 
of the painting. The Chinese possess in perfection 
many of the decorative processes employed in the 
European manufactories. They not only engrave 


| with the point, and model figures in relief after the 


fashion of the Sévres china, but they also execute 
with great skill ornamental perforated or network. 

The decoration of porcelain forms a very inte- 
resting part of the manufacture, especially when the 
processes used in China are compared with those of 
Europe. 

‘To appreciate the difference we cannot do better 
than give a brief resumé, interspersed with such 
information as we can collect from the Chinese work, 
of M. Salvétat’s remarks on this subject. After men- 
tioning that in Europe various processes are em- 
ployed, M. Salvétat observes: —‘Sometimes pastes of 
different colours are employed, sometimes the colour- 
ing matter is introduced into the glaze, sometimes the 
colours are laid upon the surface of white porcelain. 
The first two modes of decoration require to fix them 
a temperature as high as that which is necessary for 
the firing of the porcelain ; such colours are techni- 
cally called couleurs de grand feu. When, on the 
contrary, the colours are painted on the surface of 
the porcelain, those colours only are employed which 
require for their vitrification a temperature much 
lower than the preceding. hese are called couleurs 
de muffle. At is by the use of the muffle colours 
only that European manufacturers have, during the 
last fifty years, been able to produce on porcelain 
effects previously attainable by oil-colours only, and 
to imitate perfectly on porcelain the works of the 
great masters of Art.” 

The colours used by the Chinese in the decoration 
of porcelain may be arranged under the same 
classes as those employed in Europe. We shall 
notice first those which require a high temperature. 

It requires but a slight acquaintance with Chinese 
porcelain to observe that the colour most frequently 
used in China is blue. We are not, therefore, sur- 
prised to find several chapters of the fifth book of 
M. Julien’s work devoted to the description of the 
material which supplies this colour, also the mode 
of preparation and of application. 

The Chinese distinguish the porcelain painted 
with blue flowers into four epochs :—namely, first 
the porcelain of Siouen-te (1426—1435) ; second, of 
Teh'ing-hoa (1465—1487); third, of Kia-tsing 
(1522—1566); and fourth, of Wan-li (1573— 
1619). The first three belonged to the great dy- 
nasty of Ming. Although the porcelain of the 
period 'T'ch'ing-hoa, in the artistic qualities of the 
painting, greatly exceeded that of the Siouen-te period, 
yet the blue employed in the latter was far superior 
to that used by the artists of the former time. The 
employment of this colour for painting or colouring 
porcelain in China is of great antiquity. The china 
of Tong-ngeou, made during the dynasty of the Tsin 
(A.D. 265—419), and very celebrated in its day, was 
blue. 

The blue used in China is the product of a native 
mineral, which has been ascertained to abound in 
almost all the provinces of the empire. From the 
description of the Chinese author, as well as from a 
minute analysis of specimens brought from the 
province of Yun-nan, M. Salvétat is satisfied that the 
substance in question is a cobaltiferous peroxide of 
manganese. It is called by the Chinese wou-ming-i. 
The mineral, which is of a blackish-ycllow colour, is 
first washed in baskets in the mountain-streams, it 
is then conveyed by merchants to the place where 


the furnaces are situated; there, af oj 
closed in a porcelain vessel, it is naar ry: the 
removed, carefully washed, and sold to the em 
marge * os loss in roasting is from 20 to 30 . 
cent. e blue pigment is of three ities : 
first, or best description produced, A om tna 
fine blue ; the second, a pale blue ; the third grey 

For every pound of fine blue the produce is canrecks 
seven ounces ; the second and third qualities suffer a 
proportionate loss by roasting. The value of the 
first quality is equivalent to 180 francs for the 
Chinese bushel ; of the second quality, 90 franes 
per bushel ; of the third quality, 25 frances per 
bushel. The colour is washed and ground before it 
is used, and is black until after it is burnt, when it 
is a fine blue. Before using it on the porcelain it is 
tried on a fragment and baked. When the whole 
vase is to be coloured blue the colour is applied 
beneath the glaze, and one of two methods is adopted. * 
Ist. The colour is diluted with water, into which the 
vessel is plunged. 2nd. The colour is applied by 
blowing it through a tube, in the manner before 
described. Pere d'Entrecolles remarks— 

“This kind of porcelain is dearer and more 
searce than where the colour has not been blown, 
because it is more difficult to produce by this process 
a uniform tint. The glaze is applied after the 
colouring. When blowing on the blue, the workman 
takes care to preserve the colour which does not 
settle on the porcelain by placing the vase on a pedestal 
which stands on a large sheet of paper. When dry 
the blue is separated by rubbing the paper with a 
small brush.” 

The rapid and economical plan of colouring the 
porcelain Jefore the application of the glaze has 
been successfully practised at Sévres. M. Salvétat 
observes that the Chinese bake their porcelain at a 
much lower temperature than the French mannfac- 
turers. This is no doubt owing to the more fusible 
nature of the Chinese glaze. The Chinese author 
remarks that if the temperature of the furnace be too 
high, the greater part of the blue flowers will dis- 
appear. 

Besides the native blue pigment the Chinese use 
cobalt blue, properly so called. This, which is a 
finer colour than their own, they receive from 
England. 

Among the couleurs de grand feu, which may be 
easily produced by attending to the prescriptions in 
the Chinese books, are the lake-coloured grounds, 
varying in tint from orange to purple; these some- 
times have a bronze-like lustre. The description of 
the colouring substance is so precise, that there is 
not the least doubt as to the nature of the mineral 
employed for this purpose, which, according to 
M. Salvétat, is a ferruginous earth. The directions 
for producing the above tints are, he adds, perfectly 
exact: they also indicate extremely well how the 
Chinese avoid colouring those reserved spots on 
which blue designs are afterwards introduced. 

Some of the grounds belonging to this class of 
colours (couleurs de grand feu) have not yet been 
produced in Europe. Among these are red and 
orange grounds, which owe their colour to the pro- 
toxide of copper, and those of the light bluish-green 
colour, called cé/adon, so much admired by amateurs. 
In chapter xi., of Book vi., which M. Salvétat con- 
siders one of the most important in the collection, 
the composition of the different kinds of coloured 
enamels is described. It is rendered more valuable 
by the notes of M. Salvetat. 

“The last of the couleurs de grand feu of the 
Chinese which we shall notice, is black. This, we 
are told, is sometimes the result of the coloured 
glaze applied in a mass; sometimes of the — 
position of several colours of different tones—2s, or 
instance, of a brownish lake (drun de laque) upon a 
blue glaze, or of a blue upon brownish lake. ; 

M. Salvétat next notices aw colours = rome 
porcelain which have been applied upon , 
that is to say, upon porcelain which has already been 
baked at a high temperature. These are always 
found to be covered with minute cracks, like fine net- 
work. Upon touching the colours with fluorhydric 
acid, it is found that oxide of lead enters largely y 
their composition. Hence, as these occupy 4 ots 
intermediate position, M. Salvetat distinguish ae 
as couleurs de demi-grand feu, and remarks 
there are no colours analogous to them won 
Among these colours are violet, turquoise- ~ 
yellow, and green, which he thinks might be easil) 











‘mitated ; the green and the blue with copper ; the 
_ with as: and antimony ; the violet with 
manganese slightly tinctured with cobalt. M. Sal- 
vétat’s account of his own experiments on colours 
fusible at a low temperature is well deserving of 
the attention of the manufacturer.* Directions for 
preparing these intermediate colours will be found 
in M. Julien’s work, to which the reader is referred. 
Concerning these directions, M. Salvétat remarks 
that from the analyses he had been able to make, and 
the syntheses that he had attempted, frequently with 
success, he had come to the conclusion that the 
greater part of the prescriptions given in the Chinese 
books are sufficiently exact, at least as regards those 
of which the synonymes were easily produced. The 
Chinese prescriptions, or recipes, for producing the 
colours so much admired, are now, by the industry and 
exertions of M. Julien, placed within the reach of 
European manufacturers. We trust, therefore, it will 
not be long before they are reproduced in this country. 
One observation of M. Salvétat’s should not be over- 
looked—namely, that many of the coloured grounds 
on Chinese porcelain seem to be the result of acci- 
dent, and not altogether of design; and that colours 
composed as these are, of different minerals with the 
white glaze, will always be subject to variations, 
according to the predominance of one or more of the 
ingredients, and to the temperature of the furnace. 
Although the actual imitation of certain shades of 
colour must always be the result of direct experi- 
ment, yet when once the colour has been obtained 
by this means, the European manufacturer has a 
great advantage over the Chinese; inasmuch as the 
education of the former, in all that relates to the 
Art-Manufactory, having been more scientific, he 
understands better the causes and effects of the 
different processes and combinations, and is, there- 
fore, in a situation to reproduce on scientific prin- 
ciples those colours by the production of which the 
Chinese, with much more limited knowledge, have 
attained a world-wide celebrity. 

Before speaking of the muffle colours, M. Sal- 
vétat notices shortly the colours which, in Europe, 
and especially at Sevres, constitute the palette of the 
porcelaiu-painter, and the properties which they 
should possess. 

These colours, he says, should be capable of 
fixing themselves firmly to the surface of the porce- 
lain, and of acquiring at the same time, by fusion, the 
glaze which is one of the indispensable conditions of 
the brilliancy of this kind of painting. They are all 
produced by mixing either an oxide, or a compo- 
sition of different metallic oxides, with a vitreous flux 
(fondant), the composition of which varies with the 
nature of the colour which is to be developed. The 
flux which is most generally used is called fondant 
aux gris. It is used for greys, blacks, reds, blues, 
and yellows, and is composed of — 


aah eee eee 6 parts 
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The colours are generally obtained by mixing to- 
gether three parts of the flux with one part of the 
metallic oxide. The general formula may be thus 
expressed ;— 


a SO eee eee, 16°7 
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Sometimes, as in the case of cobalt, it is necessary 
that the oxides and the flux should be fritted before 
being used. Sometimes they are only mixed together, 
ag and as pigments without being fritted or calcined. 

1 Lurope it is considered especially requisite that 
these colours should all melt at the ome time, and 
at, after the firing, a sufficient and uniform 

aze. 

The colours on the Chinese paintings do not fulfil 
these conditions: some are glazed, others dull ; some 
are flat, others raised above the surface. The style 
of the painting is also very different from ours. It 
is always strictly decorative, never pictorial. There 
's no gradation of light and shade, no modelling of 
the figure, the outlines of which are defined only by 
red or black lines. The colours are applied in flat 
tints, reminding one of the mosaic-like stained glass 
of the 13th century, in which the design was made 





* See Preface, p. civ. 
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out by red or black lines traced upon the coloured or 
white glass. 

Considering the thickness of the colours employed, 
and yet their want of intensity, M. Salvétat con- 
eluded that the Chinese pigments contained but a 
very small proportion of the colouring matter. ‘This 
opinion was confirmed by experiments, in which it 
so —= _ 3 pe colours which the Chinese 

ave employed so advantageously, as regards the 

brilliancy of effect and rot sen of the decora- 
tion, have greater anal with the vitrified sub- 
stance known as enamels, than with any other 
substances.” 

Besides their great simplicity, a general charac- 
teristic of the Chinese colours for porcelain-painting 
is, that the flux, which is not distinct from the 
pigment, is always composed of silica, oxide of lead, — 
which is not subject to great variations in its pro- 

rtion,—and a greater or less quantity of alkali. 

flux holds in solution, as silicates, a very small 
portion of colouring matter. The colouring matters 
are—oxide of copper for greens and blue-greens ; 
gold for reds; oxide of cobalt for blues; oxide of 
antimony for yellows ; arsenic and stannic acid for 
white. The only exceptions are the oxide of iron, 
and the impure oxides of manganese, which yield, 
the one red, the other black—these last-mentioned 
colours cannot be obtained by solution in the flux. 

Some of the colours are employed in the state 
they are supplied by commerce ; others require ad- 
ditions, in order that they may all be fusible at the 
same temperature. The manufactory at Sévres has 
been fortunate enough to obtain two sets of colours, 
ready prepared for porcelain painting, from artists in 
China. Lists of these colours will be found in the 
work of M. Julien (pp. 215—220). The analyses 
of their composition, by MM. Ebelmen and Salvetat, 
have been published in the “ Recueil des Travaux 
Scientifiques de M. Ebelmen,” tom. i. p. 377. Pre- 
cise recipes for composing ,the Chinese colours, or 
as they are called, enamels, are also contained in 
Book v1. of M. Julien’s work. ‘These are elucidated 
by the notes of M. Salvétat. The a aaa of 
the different ingredients are given in Chinese weights, 
which are explained at p. 223. 

It has been remarked,* that in Europe the colours 
for painting on porcelain are formed by the mixture 
of certain oxides and certain fluxes ; that the Chinese 
colours differ not only in the composition of the flux, 
but in the proportions of the colouring matter, and 
in the number of the colouring agents, which are 
so limited in the Chinese, and so extensive in the 
European manufactory. ‘The palette of the Euro- 
pean porcelain-painter comprises many substances 
unknown in China. ‘Thus the colour of cobalt is 
modified by combining it with the oxide of zine and 
alumina, or with alumina and the oxide of chrome. 
The pure oxide of iron furnishes about ten shades of 
red, varying from orange-red to very dark violet ; 
from ochres are obtained pale or dark yellows or 
browns, by combining in different proportions the 
oxides of iron, of zinc, of cobalt, or of nickel; 
browns are made by increasing the quantity of oxide 
of cobalt contained in the composition which fur- 
nishes the ochres; blacks, by the suppression of 
oxide of zine in the same preparations ; yellows are 
varied by additions of zine or tin to render them 
paler, by oxide of iron to deepen the colour, ‘The 
oxide of chrome, pure or combined with the oxide 
of cobalt, or the oxides of cobalt and zinc, gives 
yellow or blue-greens in rye Metallic 
gold yields the purple of Cassius, which can be 
changed into violet, purple, or carmine. Besides 
these, we possess the oxide of uranium, the chro- 
mates of iron, of baryta, and of cadmium. We shall 
close this list of colours by alluding to the very 
recent application of metals incapable of oxidation 
by fire, the discovery and —— of which 
require chemical knowledge far beyond that which 
the Chinese possess. All these different colouring 
matters are in the European colours in the form of 
simple mixture ; in the Chinese colours, the oxides 
are, on the contrary, dissolved, and in this respect 
they bear a great resemblance, not only in the 
colouring principles, but in the composition of the 
flux, to what are called in France, ename/s. 

The resemblance has been confirmed by the 
manner in which the colours imported from China 
behaved in the firing. Experiments were made on 





*® See Pre‘ace, p. cx. 
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European and also on Chinese porcelain. Upon the 
Chinese in the colours were developed at 
lower temperature than that which is for re- 
touching intings of flowers in the manufactory 


at Sévres, and they did not scale off. On the Sévres 
apomg the colours, though developed, 
t has been long known , on account 
defect, enamels could not be used for the 
ration of 


of the two kinds of porcelain—that of China being 
rendered more fusible than the Euro: by the 
addition of lime, which perhaps modifies its dilati- 
bility, and assimilates its physical ies to those 
of enamels. “ If,” continues M. Salvétat, “ Chinese 
lain differs from ours in its appearance, if the 
rmony of their paintings is more varied, the 
cause is to be sought in the methods employed by 
the Chinese. Their pigments contain but little 
colouring matter, and their effect depends upon a 
certain thickness, which gives to their paintings a 
relief impossible to be attained by other means; the 
harmony of their paintings is the result of the nature 
and composition of their enamels.” It may be ob- 
served that the resemblance of the colours used for 
painting on porcelain to enamels, is noticed in the 
Chinese work (p. 171); and the colours used on por- 
eelain are, in another part of the work, called 
enamels (p. 206, &e.) 

The Chinese colours are diluted for painting 
either with a solution of mastic, with animal size, 
or with pure water. The first causes the colours to 
flow with facility; the second is useful in retouch- 
ing; water is employed where the colours are thick, 
and also for filling in. M. Salvétat gives the pre- 
ference to water as a vehicle for the colours, 

When the colours have been applied, the porcelain 
is again baked to fix the painting. Two kinds of 
furnaces or muffles are used for this purpose—the 
one sort are open, the others closed. latter are 
employed for small works, and resemble those used 
in Europe for enamels, properly so called. They 
are fully described at pages 172—174. There isa 
very quaint representation in the last woodcut, of a 
Chinese stoking a furnace, filled apparently with 
coal. He holds before his face a large screen, in 
which is an aperture for him to look through. His 
head and back are protected by a hood, and his hand 
by a kind of glove. 

We must now bring our notice of Chinese porce- 
lain to a close, but before laying down the pen, we 
should like to call the reader’s attention to a few 
points in which the manufacturing processes of the 
Japanese differ from those of the Chinese. The 
former people burn their porcelain twice—in this 
respect adopting the European process. After the 
first firing, the biscuit (dégourdi) is washed, cleaned, 
and painted. ‘The colour, which is generally blue, 
is mixed with water; two coats of the glaze are then 
given, and the porcelain is re-baked in the principal 
furnace. 

The Japanese do not appear to be generally ac- 
quainted with the art of painting with enamel 
colours like those of the Chinese. It is related that 
one manufactory in a certain locality practised this 
art, as well as that of laying on gold and silver, 
but the processes were kept secret. Vitreous 
colours were reported to have been used. It is 
also stated that vitreous matter was mixed with 
the glaze of the old Nanking porcelain, and that the 
glaze had partially scaled off, whence it was called 
“worm-eaten porcelain.” This ware is now ex- 
tremly rare, being only met with as presents or 
objects of curiosity. “One of the beauties of the 
Nanking porcelain,” observes Dr. Hoffman, “is 
that the designs appear to be above the glaze, 
whereas, in the blue lain of Japan, the painting 
was applied before yay The first effect can 
only obtained by having recourse to vitreous 
compositions, which are not used in Japan ; but the 
method adopied in that country is, from its greater 
durability, ter adapted for articles of ~— 
use,” . 


[At the pre ent day the Ceramie Arts of every kind 


seem to possess a peculiar interest in + ® fact 
which would, if exeuse were necessary, a sufficient 
apology for the introduction of this and the 


r. At no former period of its history have 
vermens cua been guid OF 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


«0, AND SIN NO MORE.” 


. Corbould, Painter. C. Hf. Jeens, Engraver. 
, Size of the Picture 4 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 3 in. 


“ Aut Seripture,” we read in the a Volume, 
“is given b inspiration, and is fitable for instruc- 
tion” ke. "To those who pags to realise the 
truth of this statement there are few narratives con- 
tained ia Bible history of which the artist, no less 
than the preacher, may not make a wise use, under 
such laws and conditions as time, society, and cir- 
cumstances, may impose upon him. The incident 
related. by the Evangelist St. John, which Mr. Cor- 
bould has illustrated with so much simple yet affect- 
ing feeling, is a lesson to the self-righteous—un- 
happily the world is too thickly populated with this 
class of individuals to render such teaching unneces- 
sary. We are all too ready to estimate others by a 
standard of excelleuce we ourselves form, and which 

nerally ig in ourselves, or assumed to be. We 

il the ¢ sssor to our self-constituted tribunal, 
and coudema him without the reflection that our own 
acts, if brought to the bar of conscience in all truth 
and sincerity, are not less reprehensible. We may 
not be guilty of a direct theft, but we may be extor- 
tioners, and may “ oppress the hireling.” We may 
not take away the life of a fellow-creature, yet may 
whisper away his good reputation. We may not fall 
down before the graven image, and yet may offer 
idolatrous worship at an altar whose deity is the 
author of all unrighteousaess. And thus the Temple 
of Jerusalem is not the only place from which the 
command should go forth—‘ He that is without 
sin among you let him first cast a stone.” 

The artist has treated his subject according to the 
literal version of the evangelist. Christ had entered 
the Temple, and all the people were assembled to hear 
the lessons of wisdom from the lips of Him who 
“spoke as never man spoke.” The great opponents 
of his ministry—the seribes and self-righteous Pha- 
risees—~bring in the fallen woman, and set her in the 
midst of the congregated throng. This appears to 
be the point in the narrative Mr. Corbould has illus- 
trated, rather than that which appears in the title he 
has adopted; for when those words were spoken, 
the accusers had all gone out, and “Jesus was left 
alone, aud the womam’ standing in the midst.”’ Here, 
however, we see her cast down on the ground in the 
aititude of deep humiliation, her hand concealing 
her face, expressive of grief and shame. The figures 
seated, and those standing behind them on the left, 
we may presume to be the people who had come to 
listen to their Divine teacher; but among those 
seated is one habited as the high priest. The ac- 
cusers stand, according to the custom of such; and 
one of them has advanced, as if for the purpose of 
arguing with one of Christ’s disciples. He who 
“came not to condemn the world, but to save it,” 
stands in an attitude of dignified authority, but with 
a benignant expression of countenance, more signifi- 
cant of pity for the transgressor than of sympathy 
with her accusers. : 

There ina broad treatment of chiaro-oscuro in this 
painting, which is well calculated to make an effective 
picture. The principal light falls full on the two 

' most prominent in the scene, and the drape- 
ries of each being buff and white respectively, addi- 
tiomal force is produced by this arrangement. The 
deaperies of the cther figures are richly coloured. 
The faces and extremities are finished with the care 
= pond always apparent in the works of this 

at. 

The picture, a drawing in water-colours, is in the 
collection at Osborne, It was purchased by Prince 
Albert soon after his arrival in England, from the 
Gallery of the New Society of Painters in Water- 
ene of which institution Mr. Corbould has long 
a ee he strong supports in historical subjects. 

ve heard this was the first picture his Royal 

Highness bought here, and that it attracted more 
than usual notice when exhibited—as those who in- 
terest themselves in Art-matters, and had heard of 

the 1 y 

purchase, were curious to know what ki 

taste the Prince Consort possessed. When the car 

oe he Royal Family were of a suitable age 

Corben nefit from instruction in drawing, Mr. 

them the pnediiianart os vy A _— 
4 e 80 ably practises, 





SUGGESTIONS OF SUBJECT 
TO THE STUDENT IN ART.* 
BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Confessors of the early Church—Vivia Perpetua—Renaun- 
ciation of the God—A General of other days—Brasidas 
at Methone—The Fort of Pylus—Sea-fight—Fall of the 
leader—Vows to Minerva—Crowned at Scione—Death 
at Amphipolis—General Wolfe—Marquis of Montcalm— 
Richard the Good—Spirits appellant—The Duke's deci- 
sion—The offender cited—Miracle— Varied views—*“ The 
Water Lady "—Harvest-time—A city in the waters— 
The Protector—A republican envoy—Royalty and its 
defenders—Spanish fashion under Philip 1V.—A statue 
in spectacles—Colour, or the marble ?—Venus Victrix— 
The nymph and the god—An Oread—The Pleiad Maia— 
The Camena—Hesiod. 
To the reader of early Christian history, the touch- 
ing story of Vivia Perpetua is well known ; her life 
was made familiar to a yet wider cirele, some years 
since, by the admirable drama of a writer too early 
lost to the world of letters :+ but lest there should 
still be some among our readers not yet acquainted 
with it, the mere facts shall be related in a few 
brief words, 
Dwelling with her family in Carthage, but of 
Roman descent and nobly-born, Vivia Perpetua has 
been converted to the Christian faith: this is dis- 
covered by her father, by whom she is at once 
denounced to the priest of Jupiter: he furthermore 
drives her from his home in implacable displeasure, 
and she is thrown into prison. Here every effort 
is made to win her back to the rites she has aban- 
doned, but all are vain: in her prison she becomes 
the associate of slaves, but her Christian faith has 
taught her to consider these, not as beings of an 
inferior order, as inculcated by the code of the 
heathen, and as she once believed, but as fellow- 
ereatures, to whom the common rights of humanity 
are due, even as to herself: nay, when ultimately 
condemned to death, it is with one of the despised 
race, formerly a slave of her own, that Vivia Perpetua 
advances to meet her fate. 
But first the noble convert has repaired in silenee 
and loneliness to the Temple of Olympian Jupiter— 
of that idol whom, in other days, she devoutly 
adored—her purpose, to renounce her allegiance to 
the false god. And here, O Sculptor, have you, no 
less than the Painter, a subject worthy of your 
utmost devotion. Evening shades are falling, the 
great and sumptuous fane is solitary, save for the 
one figure, deeply mournful, though firmly resolved 
—the once pious votary, who has sought the shrine 
for such unwonted Majestie in its soul- 
given force is the form, and beautiful in holiness is 
the face of her now solemnly raising abjuring hands 
towards the deity so long revered. She is not kneel- 
ing—that day has passed; firmly, yet with no 
arroganee of mien, she stands before the abandoned 
altar, and these are the words she utters :— 
“Lo! where all trembling I have knelt and prayed, 
Where vow and sacrifice at morn and eve, 
Shronded in incense dim, have risen to appease 
The wrath, great Jove, of thy once dreaded thunder— 
Up to the might of thy majestic brows, 
Yet terrible with anger, thus I utter :— 

“Tam no longer worshipper of thine! 
Witness the firm farewell these steadfast eyes 
For ever grave upon thy marble front; 
Witness these hands—their trembling is not fear— 
That on thine altar set for evermore 
A firm renouncing seal—I am a Christian! 

. 7. - oe 

“ The shadows blacken, and the altar-flame 
Troubles them into motion—god of stone, 
For the last time, Farewell!” ¢ 


This for the Sculptor more especially—yet the 
Painter can scarcely do better than choose it also; 
and the rather as there is no impediment to his 
reproduction of Olympian Jove in all the pomp 
described by Pausanias. The grandeur of fine archi- 
tectural effects—the awful presence of the Sphinxes 
—the imposing aspect of the Victories—the varied 
beauties of the Olympian gods, richly clustering 
around their chief—the inspiring loveliness of the 





* Continued from p. 215. 

+ The late Mrs. Adams. 

t With the somewhat illogical character of the act re- 
corded In these graceful words, it is not lawful for us to 
cavil; we are to leave that ungracious task to the critic, in 
whose darksome life the detection of a spot on the sun 
i en for light and gladness: sufficient to us shall be the 

ure. 





Graces and the Hours, are all for him. 
ebony-and ivory, the gold and the = Mot 
also lending their aid to enhance the effect of the 
whole, are not forbidden to his i 
although the Seulptor must feel restricted to a much 
less complete exposition of the eloquent historian’s 
lifelike picture. But leaving these questions and 
cog for a moment to Vivia P : the 
drama is to say—it ma haps be 
place to remark that there ane mney other enetiae 
whether for the Painter or the Sculptor, within the 
comparatively few pages of that graceful work, and 
the votaries of either art would do well to 
the inspiration, breathing its salutary influences from 
so pure @ source. 


It cannot be but that some one or more 
the youth of our Studios will be turning their atten. 
tion to themes of war for some time to come—the 
declaration of a paper-peace notwithstanding ; and 
here is a General whose life will supply them with 
many a fair theme. 

The Lacedemonian, Brasidas, is the commander in 
question, and some portion of what Thucydides has 
related of his noble deeds, is briefly transcribed be- 
low; but whosoever shall determine to make the 
glorious history of the Spartan the subject of his 
meditations, must turn to the pages themselves, and 
to these, with that understanding, we propose to 
refer as we proceed. 

Thus it is then that our historian—who, be it re- 
membered, was an Athenian, the contemporary, the 
opponent in arms, and, in so far, the enemy of 
Brasidas—first speaks of the Lacedemonian general, 
by whom Athens was so effectually kept in check 
even to the close of his life: nay, by whom her 
predominance was all but entirely destroyed—since. 
it was the untimely death of Brasidas which alone 


saved Athens from certain, if not immediate, sub- wi 


jugation. 

The Athenians, with the Co , had effected 
a landing at Methone, in Laconia, and were assault- 
ing the city, which was wholly unprepared for de- 
fence; of this event it is that Thucydides speaks as 
follows :— : 

“Now Brasidas, the son of Tellis, a 
happened to be in command of a guard for the 
defence of those parts, and on hearing of the attack, 
he came to the assistance of those in the place, 
with a hundred heavy-armed. Dashing therefore 
through the army of the Athenians, which had its 
attention directed towards the wall, he threw him- 
self into Methone.” It is true that he lost some 
few of his own men in thus entering Methone, bat 
he saved the city, and for this daring deed “he was 
the first who received public praise at Sparta in that 
war.”* Here then you have the first of your pic- 
tures from the life of Brasidas. 

Wise in council as brave and ready im arms, we 
next find our Spartan hero dispatched to Alcidas, 
the Lacedemonian admiral, whom he greatly assisted 
in the preparations then making against Coreyra.F 
Subsequently we have the discussion of an event, 
which, in the dearth of all movement now suffered 
by the painter of sea-fights, can scarcely fail to rivet 
his attention: we allude to the By taken by 
Brasidas, in the renowned attack on that fort erected 
by the Athenians at*Pylus. Let us hear what 
Thucydides says concerning it. — ing peek et 

Encouraged by a most inspiriting sp 
their porns ois Demosthenes—for which I refer 
you to the author—the sea ath t 
to receive their enemy, when the 5 ! : 
which there were forty-three, their admiral being 
Thrasymelidas, the son of Cratesicles—advanced to 
the attack. “So the Athenians defended themselves 
on both sides, landward and seaward, while their 
opponents, divided into detachments of a few ships 
each, because it was not possible for more to 
to, came against them with all eagerness and mut 
exhortation, each oer.’ if by 5 ae 
force the passage, and take a place in . 

“ But the oat distinguished of all the Spartans 
was Brasidas ; for, being captain of a trireme, = 
seeing that in consequence of the difficulty of t : 
position, the captains and steersmen, even where 
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jan War,” 
e Thucydides’ “ History of the Peloponnes 
book Iie The translation used by the present yes ay that 
of the Rev. Henry Dale, made from the text of 
+ Hist. Pel., ut supra, book iii. 11, 12. 
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did seem ible to land, shrunk back and were 
cautious ot candies their vessels, he shouted out 
and said, that it was not right to be chary of timbers, 
but he bade them shiver their vessels rather than 
fail to foree a landing. The allies of Sparta he 
exhorted not to shrink from sacrificing their ships, 
in return for the great benefits they received 
from the Lacedemonians, but to prove their gratitude 
on the present occasion, and run their ships ashore, 
so as to land by any means, thus securing both the 
men and the place. 

“In this way did Brasidas urge on the rest, and 
having compelled his own steersman to run the ship 
ashore, he stepped on the gang-board, and was pre- 
paring to land, but before he could wholly effect his 
purpose, he was cut down by the Athenians. It 
was not until he had received many wounds that 
Brasidas fell, but at length he dropped fainting into 
the ship’s bows, his shield at the same moment 
slipped from his arm into the sea, when, being 
thrown ashore, it was secured by the Athenians, 
who afterwards placed it conspicuously on the trophy 
they erected.” 

Ships from Zacynthus reinforced the Athenians, 
and the Spartans were compelled to retire; but if 
Brasidas had not secured success, he had done more 
—as we have high authority for declaring—by so 
effectually deserving it, wherefore let this event also 
find place on your canvas.* 

Recovered from his wounds, Brasidas next pro- 
ceeds to Megara, which he saves, not from the Athe- 
nians only, but from the fatal irresolution of its own 
citizens, and from the consequences of the factious 
struggling and intriguing of parties, each for itself, 
within the walls. He then makes a rapid march 
through Thessaly into Thrace; and at a later period 
of the war, it was the probity and ability of Brasidas 
that most availed to detach from the Athenians the 
best of their allies, and to win over to the Lacede- 
monian interest the cities thus estranged. Of this 
fact the wise counsels offered to Perdiccas, at the 
Pass of Lynceus, shall suffice as proof: by his own 
steady persistence in acting on the principles an- 
nounced in these councils it was, that Brasidas 
ultimately sueceeded in detaching the King of the 
Lyncestian Macedonians from his alliance with 
Athens, a most important advantage to the Lace- 
demonian cause.t 

For the admirable oration of Brasidas to the 
Acanthians, I refer you to the author ; ¢ his surprise 
of Amphipolis, must also be passed over; but your 
conception of our hero’s exalted character may be 
aided by the recollection that his clemency to the 
Amphipolitans caused other cities, previously in the 
alliance of Athens, to send messengers desiring the 
protection of Brasidas. It was thus that the Spartan 
obtained possession of all the towns in the territory 
called Acte—Sane and Dium alone excepted. 

_ Torone he brought over to the monians in 
like manner, and in like manner were the inhabitants 
conciliated by the wise measures of Brasidas. To 
Lecythus he granted a truce of two days, when one 
only had been demanded by the citizens for the 
burial of their dead. Devout as brave, the Lacede- 
monian general had no sooner captured the city, than 
he commanded that a large sum of mouey should be 
preseuted to the Temple of Minerva—that goddess 
having, as Brasidas believed, secured his success by 
causing the fall of a formidable tower, erected by 
the defenders to oppose his progress; and in further 
proof of gratitude, the whole site was declared to be 
sacred when the city of Lecythus had been razed to 
the ground. 

Having compelled the Athenians to accept a truce, 
the following clause was inserted among others, by the 
influence of Brasidas, and may further help you to 
a clear appreciation of the piety, integrity, clemency, 
and moderation which he joined to his other great 
qualities as a general :— 

“With regard to the temple and oracle of the 
Pythian Apollo, we agree that all who desire access 
thereto may be permitted to have it, without de- 
ceit and without fear, according to the laws of our 
several countries, The Lacedemonians, and such of 
their allies as are present, agree to this, and declare 
that they will use their best efforts to persuade the 
Beotians and Phocians to do so, by heralds sent for 








* For mlnate detaite of all these things see Thucydides, 
15, 


Vol. i., book iv, 2— 
t Hist. Pel., book iv. 83—84, 
+ Thucydides, book v. 85—87, 





that purpose, amen uprightly in respect to the 
treasures of the god, and acting fn with 
the laws of our respective countries.” 

At Scione the same policy produced similar effects ; 
and here Brasidas, having convened an assembly of 
the people, did so effectually win their hearts, that a 
crown of gold was decreed to him, as to the liberator 
of Greece. This was conferred on him publicly with 
other marks of honour, and you can searcely do 
better than exhibit to us his fine face and noble 
figure, as he stands amidst his glad compatriots, 
expecting the glorious tribute about te be on 
his brow by the Scionwan archons. 

Of his advance on Potidwa, and much besides, 
we must be silent for lack of space; proceeding to 
give a brief account of his glorious desth in the 
arms of victory, and refraining from the reprodue- 
tion in this place of more than a very few words 
from the commencement of his address to the troops, 
when leading them, for the last time, to meet Cleon, 
the —_— of the Athenians. 

“Men of the Peloponnese, with regard to the 
character of the aahe from which we come— 
namely, that by its bravery it has always maintained 
itself a free country, and that you are Dorians about 
to engage with Ionians, to whom you are habitually 
superior—let a brief declaration suffice.” 

He then proceeds to give good reasons for con- 
fidence, exhorts all to their duty, affirms in very few 
words his own readiness to do and dare, as he ad- 
vises others to do, and ultimately marches at the 
head of his troops. 

But the descent of Brasidas from Cerdylium— 
where he had taken up his position—could not be 
made without attracting the attention of his antago- 
nist, Cleon, the general of Athens, whom he found 
prepared to receive him. The Athenians were routed 
nevertheless, and it was while harassing their retreat 
that Brasidas received a mortal wound, and fell dying 
to the earth. Taken up by certain soldiers of the 
Chalcidian horse, he was “ carried, still breathing, 
into the city (Amphipolis), where he lived to hear 
that his troops were victorious, but expired after a 
short interval.” 

“ He was buried, at the public expense, in front of 
what is now the market-place. All the allies at- 
tended in arms; and the Amphipolitans, having 
enclosed his tomb with a fence, have ever since made 
offerings to him as to a hero, giving him the honour 
of games and annual sacrifices.” 

“The Athenian commander, Cleon, was also killed 
in this battle—or rather was slain, as he fled, by a 
Myrcinian targeteer.”’* 

You will all be reminded of our own general, 
Wolfe, by more than one of the life of Bra- 
sidas: the death of each in the arms of victo 
carries on the parallel, while the fall of the Engli 
commander’s noble antagonist, the brave and accom- 
plished Marquis of Montcalm, is represented, in a 
certain sort, by the fate of Cleon. 

Of the various points of time proper to your pur- 
pose, each will judge for himself ; the costume, in all 
its details, is sufficiently familiar to all; the form of 
the ships, more especially that of the trireme, is 
known to every schoolboy, and needs no description. 





Among the “Judgments of Richard the Good,” 
as set forth in the quaint old Norman French of 
Wace, many a curious scene of varied interest will 
be found; now full of a racy ee -_ anon 
most ly pathetic. You will find more one 
ere fr kinds in the “ Romance of Rollo:” 
here, for example, is a narrative that may be trans- 
lated something after this wise. 

Now there sped forth a certain monk on an evil 
errand; he looked behind him fearfully as he left 
the abbey-gate; but there was none to espy his 
a. and noting this, with heart well satisfied, 


e age’ joyfully on his way. 
ne 8 “4 followed fast on another, and the 


wayfarer came to the brink of a river. Yet the 
waters, though roaring angrily, do not stop him; 
he crosses deftly by the bridge, until he comes to the 
midst thereof, then did there open to him a chasm, 
which he had not marked till the —— mouth 
received him, and the monk sank drowning in the 
torrent. 





* Hist. Pel., book v. 10, 11, 








* Herein you do me wrong,” remonstrated Satan, 
“for I found this monk on an evil path, and he 
— to me.” 

“Not so,” replied the angel; “since he was 
only on the way, and might have returned, repenting 
him of his intent.” 

“Nay, but he is mine of right,” insisted the 
demon ; “seeing that this was not the first of his 
journeys in the direction you wot of; and even as 
he fell into yon wave, was that sinner meditating 
a return on the morrow, should the continued ab- 
sence of his superior afford him occasion.” 

“Touch him not, for all these things,” rejoined 
the guardian spirit; “ neither will 1 take him— 
but let us bear him to Richard the Good; he shall 
judge between us, and by his judgment will we 
abide.” 

“Thou hast said well,” assented Satan; and 
keeping the soul in their charge, vigilantly watched 
between them, the Spirits of Light and Darkness 
repaired to Richard: they found him sleeping in his 
bed, but he aroused himself to hear them. 

Their story told, the good duke declares that 
neither shall have the soul, which he bids them 
return to the body, commanding them to place the 
monk on that precise spot of the bridge whence he 
had fallen, but by no means to let the chasm opened 
in the midst thereof be apparent to him. 

“Tf then he take but one step on his evil path,” 
continued the upright judge, “he is thy property, O 
Fiend of all mischief—take him and work thy will: 
but if he turn him from his purpose, let him depart 
in peace—so may thine hour to claim him, fair Spirit 
of Light, be yet permitted to come.” 

This being done as commanded, the monk made 
no further step towards the misdeed he had medi- 
tated, but hastened back to his cell; the Spirits also 
went their way, each to the work appointed them. 

Passing over the contention of Satan with the 
guardian angel,—as already sufficiently indicated 
when discussing the before-mentioned passage from 
Dante,+—let us consider if there be not the elements 
of a picture, in the andience accorded by Duke 
Richard to his remarkable clients, as described in 
the story. ‘The rude walls of the good duke’s 
chamber, the unglazed aperture preceding the win- 
dow of a later period, { giving ample views of the 
country without, may serve for background. Before 
them is the simple couch whence he has just 
risen ; his tall stature and large form, with the rich 
fair hair and clear blue eyes, all common to men of 
the Gothic race, are well contrasted by the delicate 
beauty of the ethereal spirit, and by the dusky, yet 
also beautiful presence of the fallen angel; while the 
shadowy appearance representing the soul of the 
monk, will serve usefully to exhibit that mastery over 
his art which we are surely not wrong in attributing 
to that one among our youthful painters who may 
take this work in hand. 

A second picture, from the same source, might 
show us Rie the Good when, repairing on the 
following day to the abbey whence our monk had 
attempted the notable escapade recorded above,—and 
to which the latter had returned font penaud, as 
aforesaid,—he requires that erring brother to appear 
before him. 

This the poor monk is compelled to do. But see 
the miracle! his habiliments are ing streams 
from the river as he walks—they t to inun- 
date the church wherein our present scene is laid ; 
for these garments cannot be dried until the eulprit 
hath made confession of his fault in the presence of 
all his brethren. Here, then, yy him ene 
to perform that penance, and he is opening a rue 
mouth for the purpose, to the bow terror and 
amazement of the simple-looking old abbot, who is 
standing with his at ts near the duke. = 

But there are other and differing expressions in 








. An incident of closely similar character is related by 
the * “ canto 


A vi. 
See Art-Journal for April of the present year, p. 104. 
| it'te tree that glass py ay one 
the more luxurious ‘orman great; Duke 
HA had been reared hardily, and tanght to hold such 


indulgence in contempt. 
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the faces of the brethren scattered at intervals about 
the choir, One stands rooted in holy horror; others 
exhibit varying emotions; some would fain look 
more shocked than they feel, if they knew bow to 
set about it; while some few, and they not far from 
tne abbot either, ’tis sorrowful to say, have the air 
of men who could very easily look as much amused 
as shocked, did the presence wherein they stand per- 
mit the free expression of their feelings. 


Has any painter reproduced on his canvas the 
pictares originated by Hood in the verses that 
fullow? It would seem to be impossible that they 
should have escaped the notice of artists; yet we do 
not remember to have seen a work on this theme in 
any one of our exhibitions— neither have we remarked 
designs from it in the various portfolios that have 
been from time to time permitted to our inspection. 
Be this as it may, here are the lines in question :— 


THE WATER LADY. 
“ Alas! that moon should ever beam 
To show what man should never sec: 
I saw a maiden in a stream, 
And fair was she. 


* I staid awhile, to see her throw 
ler tresses back, that all beset 
The fair horizon of her brow 
With clouds of jet. 
” 7 7 7 
* I staid to watch a little space 
Her parted lips, if she would sing ; 
The waters closed above her face 
In many a ring. 
* And still I staid a little more: 
Alas! she never comes agai”. 


I throw my flowers from the shore, 
And watch in vain. 


“ I know my life will fade away — 
I know that I must vainly pine; 
For I am made of mortal clay, 
And she ‘s divine.” 


It will not greatly task your ingenuity to find 
much more than meets the ear in the fanciful and 
beautiful verses just recited. Hear also the follow- 
ing—they transport you to a wholly different region ; 
but in every clime the fervid hours of these glowing 
harvest-days invite to the reproduction of the charm- 
ing picture presented by them. Make no delay— 
such skies as these do not always light our goodly 
fields, even when the rich amber of their abundant 
harvests waves over them in changeful hues, as now. 
Let the painter take his picture while he may, then ; 
so shall many rejoice in the gladsome brightness of 
its fair being, even when the hoar days of winter 
are upon us. Place! ample and honoured place, for 
the lovely scene and its lovely occupant, as the poet 
has set them before us :— 


RUTH. 


“ She stood, breast-high, amidst the corn, 
Clasped by the golden light of morn ; 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 

“ On her cheek an autumn flush 
Deeply ripened—such a blush 
In the midst of brown was born, 

Like red poppies grown with corn. 

“ Round her eyes her tresses fell, 
Which were blackest none could tell ; 
But long lashes veiled a light 
That had else been all too bright. 

“ And her hat, with shady brim, 
Made her tressy forehead dim. 
Thus she stood amidst the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks. 

“ Sure, I sald, Heaven did not mean, 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean; 
Lay thy sheaf adown, and come, 
Share my harvest and my home.” 


A pleasant town is the Hague, always providing, 
and be it hereby enacted, that none but the worst 
of men shall be compelled to remain within the 
somewhat level precincts thereof—save “ during 
pleasure.” Let him who, not being in the above- 
named category, finds his patience early washed out 
of him by the watery influences of the place, have 
permission to depart, but not until he hath painted — 
for my rule extendeth ouly over such as take pencil 
and pallet in hand—not, be until he hath painted 
for me some features of the following incident. The 
facts were related to the writer in the year 184], by 


h ; 
= | sane ancestor of the period had taken part 
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During a portion of that time when Oliver Crom- 
well made the name of our country to be respected 
in all lands— accuse him who will of his forfaits aud 
méfaiis*—the stern republican St.John, a man of 
haughty and repulsive manners, held the post of 
English plenipotentiary at the Hague. At the 
same time it chanced that the Duke of York, who 
had found refuge in Holland, was one day pacing 
sadly along the public walk, when he was observed 
by Mr. St. John; and the latter, needlessly changing 
his course, to the surprise of certain persons with 
whom he was conversing, took pains to cross the 
path of the duke, at whose downcast features he 
looked half-contemptuously as he passed, but without 
eliciting the slightest remark from the prince, who, 
absorbed in his reflections, did not appear to perceive 
the interruption. 

Arriving at the place of departure as the duke 
was leaving the walk, Mr. St.John rudely stepped 
forward, and, with his hat on his head, took prece- 
dence—James of York modestly drawing back as he 
became aware of the Englishman’s intention, but 
with an expression of astonishment at the discourtesy 
of his uncalled-for intrusion. 

The Prince Palatine, who came up in time to see 
what was done, instantly lifted off Mr. St. John’s 
hat with his cane, remarking, with pretended polite- 
ness, but with a manner which he took care to make 
sufficiently significant, that the English ambassador 
had faiied to perceive the presence in which he 
stood. 

St. John felt the sarcasm, and laid his hand on his 
sword, but disapproval of his unhandsome conduct 
was written in all faces: every man of distinction 
there present gave point to the reproach by standing 
respectfully uncovered, and with more than ordinary 
observance, around the prince, and as in attendance 
on his person. ‘The populace, taking part with 
fallen royalty, began to express their opinions in 
tumult; the harsh republican was driven ignomi- 
niously from the grounds, and, after being for some 
time in imminent danger of his life, was glad to 
accept the protection of the very man whom he had 
sought so needlessly to offend, and took refuge in 
the duke’s lodging. 

The scene of this incident was that really beauti- 
ful promenade known to all visitors of the Hague as 
the Bosch, or Wood. Magnificent trees are found at 
intervals throughout the not inconsiderable length of 
thespace; andthese, however short may have been your 
stay in Holland, you will have learned thoroughly 
to appreciate ; deep shadows fall over bright green 
slopes, their exquisite colour making large amends 
for that lack of boldness which the nature of the 
surface renders inevitable: handsome sheets of 
water vary the character of the whole. If to these 
be added the widely differing appearance of the per- 
sonages forming your chief group, the diversified 
expression proper to each of the actors; to the nearer 
bystanders, and to the more distant people,—now 
preparing to repay the discourteous ambassador in 

is own coin, as exhorted thereunto by the energetic 
fishwoman of Scheveningen, conspicuous by her 
shadowy head-gear, and coming prominently forward 
in their foremost ranks,—you will at least not fail of 
variety in your picture, and may produce a work of 
which the interest will certainly not be inferior to 
that of many now occupying space on the walls of 
our galleries. 


When the brilliant courtiers of Philip IV. of Spain 
did not venture to gaze on his august countenance 
until they had first mounted spectacles, —“ broader,” 
aays the Countess D’Aulnoy,+ “than the palm of my 
hand,”’—a certain marquis, first among the foremost, 
and who would assuredly not fail to have his glasses 
of the orthodox amplitude, was pleased to command 
the erection of a statue to his own honour and glory. 

And the sculptor completed his work ; but, strange 
to say, he neglected to place marble spectacles on 
the nose of the marble hidalgo, and was forthwith 
“turned back,” as schoolboys have it, to supply the 
omission, Of his ultimate success the chronicles do 
not speak: but that the Marquis of Astorga’s effigy 
was duly furnished with spectacles we may not 


* Speaking of the Protector’s funeral, Evelyn says, 
“ This was the merriest funeral I ever saw; no one howled 
oT dogs, with which the soldiers made barbarous 
spo 

+ See “ Voyage en Espagne,” Lettre viii. 








doubt, although no statue exhibiting su 

hath met the ken of the writer, Ta a oe 
not the Spanish amateur prove the most zealous of 
patrons to that sculpture in colours, now menacin 
ruin to the noblest of the Arts? How would ie 
rejoice in the brilliancy that might tow be given to 
the velvet of his habiliments! how glory in the 
dazzling glitter that would now be + te ev 
jewel in all his orders! Alas for the Marquis of 
Astorga! why did he live so long before the time ?— 
for do but think of the rare delicacy with which we 
could now reproduce, for his delectation, that refine. 
ment of complexion which it is but civil to conclude 
that he derived from his indubitable sangre azui—~ 
the unquestionable “ blue blood” of his race! 

But the subject is after all scarcely fit to be 
laughed at—nay, rather, since this deplorable inno- 
vation is to a certain extent sanctioned by an autho- 
rity so much respected as is our admirable Gibson, 
we are compelled to treat it with the utmost serious- 
ness. Not that all one’s admiration for the artist 
can blind one to the fallacy of his reasonings on this 
subject; nay, even while listening to his zealous 
defence of the new theories—or newly revived, for 
we do not here enter into any discussion of that 
question—you feel more than ever rooted in your 
attachment to the old ones. The delicacy and 
reserve with which the Sculptor has applied his 
theory to practice, in such specimens of the new 
manner as we have seen in his Roman studio and 
other places, could not render us unfaithful for one 
moment to our earlier loves among his previous 
works ; on the contrary, the grace and beauty of these 
last caused us ever more to lament that the earnest 
speaker should be disposed to adopt a manner 
which, with all due deference to his judgment, we 
could not but think a mistaken one, both for his 
own fame and the future delight of the world in his 
works. 

Among the first of his productions treated by 
Gibson in this new or newly-adopted manner, was 
a statue of the Venus Victrix,—if we remember 
rightly,—the apple lying at her feet, involved—if 
our memory do not fail us—amidst the gracefully 
depending folds of her drapery. That the beauty 
of the work was not impaired so seriously as we 
had feared it would be, is a fact not to be denied, 
and which we distinctly remember. Yet did we 
return with increased delight to those chaste forms 
of the artist’s earlier day, all but breathing around 
us, and seeming to reproach their creator for his 
abandonment of that happier phase in his and their 
existence, when he had called them into that lovely 
life, from the cold insensate blocks of their else un- 
marked abode; we returned with even new delight, 
I say, to those earlier works ; and when reluctantly 
leaving them, after long and repeated contemplation, 
it was with the conviction fully confirmed that 
Sculpture, as the great old masters presented her 
to the love and worship of all times, late and early, 
does indeed need nought from the “foreign grace of 
ornament,” but is, “when least adorned, adorned 
the most.” : 

If then there be any among our aspirants doubting 
whether it be desirable to adopt the new method, let 
him be assured that colour is not for the purposes of 
the Sculptor ; for since, even in the hands of Gibson, 
the addition, though admitted only with the utmost 
reserve, and applied with an exquisite delicacy, is yet 
no improvement—to use the gentlest form of phrase 
permitted by truth—what would you look to find it 
in hands less competent, under treatment Jess 
refined? Do not your most cherished recollections 
combine to warn you of the perilous venture ? would 
you suffer a pair of blue eyes to glimmer from 
beneath the veil of Vesta? or have you any mind to 
affix black locks to the head of Apollo Delphicus ? 

I know it may be said that no such enormities are 
contemplated ; well, they are not; but heware the 
sharp end of the wedge, never does it fail to bring 
the broad one in its train, and be sure that a law so 
general will be held inviolate, here as elsewhere. 

Do you then hold fast to the practice as it has : 
been, whether that be of the oldest or not ; evoke 
from the willing stone those proud and beauteous 
forms wherewith your imagination 1s doubtless ever 
teeming, but eschew the desecration of colour ; let 
the Marquis of Ast joice in the glories thereof, 

arquis of Astorga rejoice 1 - : 
with those of his spectacles, if so it please rm 
but do you content yourself with the purity of 
marble. 
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Here, for example, is a group which would by no 
means be embellished by colour; you will find it in 
some one among those masses of marble awaiting 
the moment of inspiration in the recesses of your 
studio— provided only you do not seek it until the 
propitious day has dawned upon you. One of the 
loveliest of the Corycides is that nymph with her 
sweet, imploring looks, and graceful attitude of such 
entreaty as one immortal may address to another.* 

She has risen to a certain height on the sacred 
mountain, at the foot whereof is her birth-place, and 
meets Apollo Ismenius, as he descends to that temple 
of Beotia whence the name he bears. The god is 
looking with approval on her beauty, as you see well, 
and she beseeches him to endow the lyre in her hands, 
and which she holds towards him, with such perfec- 
tion of tone as may render it worthy to sound his 
praise. ‘That Apollo will grant her prayer is made 
manifest by the expression on that god-like brow, 
and on the fine arch of his lips: but let there be no 
rumour of colour in the air, lest your visitants, 
seeking defence from that outrage to their divinity, 
should return to their refuge in the sheltering stone. 

Or say you give us the fairest of the Oreads, as 
she prepares to join in attendance on the Delian 
huntress; beautiful are the free limbs appearing 
from beneath her high-looped tunic; full of spirit is 
her action, as, holding the well-filled quiver in one 
hand, she throws its fillet over her firm and rounded 
shoulder with the other; her bow, which she will 
presently resume, laid beside her on the earth. 
Elastic will be the bounding step of the Oread on the 
dewy glades she prepares to traverse, and gladsome 
is the expression of the full but sweet and chastened 
lips, half opening as about to give utterance to the 
joy of her heart, as the sports awaiting her rise, 
with all their genial delights, to her thought. 

Or suppose you take the brilliant Maia for your 
theme: whether, as the most luminous of the 
Pleiades, you present her alone and star-crowned, or, 
approaching her as one of the Camense,—all but 
immortal,—you engage us to wait reverently and in 
silence while her votaries offer sacrifice. Aud these 
last, should your intent be the more ambitious one, 
will aid you effectually to form such a group as 
might be worthy of a temple fairer than aught now 
reared by man. For in this case you will invest the 
daughter of Atlas with her most imposing dignity, 
and the shepherd about to present his offering must 
exhibit all the perfections of youth, strength, and 
beauty. The victim offered may be a kid, sporting 
playfully with the flowers that mark his doom; ora 
lamb, caressing the fingers that have bound him for 
the sacrifice. Or, if you hold them more appropriate, 
let your shepherd-boy bring flowers only, or the pro- 
duce of his hives instead—since of these, or of gifts 
yet more simple, were the offerings most commonly 
made to the nymphs. 

Yet I incline for this oceasion to the more im- 
portant offering, for see, there leans upon the 
shoulder of the youth, a man whom age, or some 
malignant influence, has robbed of his pristine force ; 
it is for him that the boy implores the favour of 
Maia—and affection offers no niggard gift. It may 
perchance be length of life that the elder votary 
secks at her hands, and in that case he would make 
ample sacrifice, attributing to the Camense such power 
to prolong the days of her worshipper as might con- 
tent the desires of him who best loves life; since he 
knows that she may confer any length of existence 
short of that accorded to herself; and of this, what 
says Hesiod, or rather, what sing the swains to 
whom he listens when the flocks are in the fold :-— 

“Nine times the life of the oldest man have the 
gods assigned to be the life of the Crow ; four times 
longer than the crow lives the Stag; three times the 
life of the stag is that of the Raven ; to the Phenix 
18 granted nine times the life of the Raven, and ten 
times do the Nymphs outlive the Phenix.” The 
boon our shepherd is asking may be thus of no 
trifling moment, and in proportion must be the sacri- 
fice, but not even here must you endure the nce 
of colour—no, not though it were but to lend the 
faintest of hues to the smallest of the blossoms that 


your votaries have twined around the neck of their 
offering. 





* If the nymphs are not immortal, in the strict sense of 


oo they are sufficiently so for the purposes of the 














CORRESPONDENCE 


FROM THE 


UNITED STATES. 


[For a long time past we have been anxious to culti- 
vate a closer intimacy with the Artists and Art- 
producers of the United States; believing that by 
so doing we may essentially promote the interests 
of this country, as well of the people on the other 
side the Atlantic. If our language is the same, so 
is our Art also, to a great degree; and whenever 
the Art of the one is promoted, that of the other 
is advanced. The Art-JourNAL has obtained 
extensive circulation in the United States; and 
we receive abundant proofs of the service it has 
there rendered: we do not expect that by frequent 
communication to the English reader as to the 
progress of Art in America we can effect as large 
an amount of good ; but we feel sure that occasional 
reports, while they cannot fail to be interesting, 
may be at the same time instructive; and we 
shall rejoice if we find means to draw nearer and 
closer those relations that must be of advantage 
to both,—by cultivating the Arts of peace, which 
are at all times a safeguard against disunion. 

We shall therefore, we hope, be enabled from 
time to time to report duly and with integrity 
the progress of Art, Fine and Industrial, in the 
United States; conveying useful information to 
all classes of readers in Great Britain, on the 
continent of Europe, and in America. We have 
no doubt that by the aid of competent associates, 
we shall thus add much of interest and value to 
our Journal while rightly representing the pro- 
gress of a great people, who in Art, as in all 
things else, are making rapid advances to perfec- 
tion. Meanwhile, we print the first communi- 
cation we have obtained: pledging ourselves, as 
far as we can, for the accuracy and integrity 
of the views and statements of our able and 
experienced Correspondent. } 





Dear Sin,—I am very glad that the substantial 
proof which you have received of the good and 
growing estimation of your beautiful JouRNAL on 
this side of the water, has awakened so lively an 
interest among you in respect to the condition of 
our public taste. The subject, I assure you, well 
merits all the study which you scem disposed to 
devote to it; and for my own part, I shall certainly 
be most happy to assist your inquiry with all the 
propulsion and power of the heartiest sympathy, 
and not a little fair opportunity. You may there- 
fore rely upon me as a faithful sentinel, ever watch- 
ful for every information and intimation which may 
help in the wisest disposition of the forces you can 
send to fight with us, under the banner of the 
Beautiful, against that great gothie Attila—Utili- 
tarianism, which has overrun, and overrules, our 
country. Assuredly the strength is hers, however 
scattered and inactive, for much and true Art achieve- 
ment ; and the good time is, I hope, not far distant, 
when, with earnest and persistent battle, the 
present gross and glaring materiality of popular feel- 
ing shall be toned and sweetened in the softening 
shadows of our victorious flag. 

We have good soldiers already in the field, and 
better buckling on their armour, with patriot- 
prayer and voice enough to second and cheer them 
on their way. Here, as in other of our larger cities, 
we have brave regiments of Artists, which, rough 
troops though they be, for the most part, need ouly 
discipline and organisation to become a manifest 
and conquering power in society ; while every hamlet 
within the three points of our political triangle— 
Maine, Texas, and California —has its humble recruit- 
ing office in the shape of some little still-voiced 
studio. Academies of Art, such as they are—and 
they might be worse and will be better—are grow- 
ing up about us; and within the circle of a day's 
journey from my sanctum, there are annually held 
half a dozen very considerable reviews of new, origi- 
nal “ works,” which the people flock lovingly to see ; 
while but few good pictures, after all the lamenta- 
tion, go “a begging” for liberal purchasers. Not long 
ago, one sae landscapist, Cropsey (who will 
have taken up his temporary abode amongst you—to 
your gratification and our regret—by the time this 
despatch arrives), sold his accumulated pictures, 
sketches, and scraps, at public auction, and realised 








willing thousands where only dubious hundreds had 
been predicted. 

But, returning to the ranks: it is the portrait- 
painters who are at present doing most execution— 
taking off the heads of the people; oftentimes, it 
must be confessed, cruelly eno And after this 
irresistible infantry, there comes the light cavalry 
of the landscapists, successfully carrying Birnam 
Wood to Dunsinane! What we are most wanting, 
unfortunately, is the heavy ordinance of history, 
though now and then a big gun bangs away tri- 
wnphantly. Mr. Edwin White has lately discharged 
such a piece effectively, in the shape of an admirable 
picture of the “ Pilgrims signing the compact in the 
cabin of the May-flower ;”” Mr. H. P. Gray, another, 
in a charming “ Hagar;” and Mr. H. K. Brown, 
oue of our most able sculptors—though he lives 
in Brooklyn instead of Florence or Rome—is at this 
moment erecting a battery in Union Square, from 
which he will take the town by storm on the coming 
4th of July; for he is going to do nothing less than 
to trot out General Washington himself, mounted on 
his war-horse, and both grand in bronzéd bravery. 
I must though be serious here for a moment, as 
the subject is important. A few years ago some 
liberal-hearted private citizen made up a generous 
purse to procure for the city a colossal equestrian 
statue of the country’s idol. The commission was 
entrusted to the joint care of Mr. Greenaugh and 
Mr. Brown. ‘The lamented death of the former left 
the task to his colleague alone, and he has accom- 
plished it with a success of which I shall speak here- 
after. 

I shall endeavour to advise you in regard to our 
Art-history, with all profitable observation of pre- 
sent performance, and peep backwards when oppor- 
tunity may come. At this moment I have sought 
only to report myself ready for service as your 
Correspondent here. 

Very sincerely yours, 
T. A. R. 

New York, June 6, 1856. 





Dear Sir,—I am afraid that it was very rash— 
the promise which I lately made you, to watch the 
wide and varied course of Art, Msthetic and Useful, 
in this great land. The labour grows into most 
grave magnitude as I come near to it; and I might 
even now be tem to shrink from the task, did I 
not feel its vast importance and worth,—and were 
it not an inexorable dogma of owr national faith to 
go-ahead when once assured you are right ! 

Before I can intelligibly follow the daily progress 
in our studios and manufactories, I must inquire, 
briefly as may be, into their past and present for- 
tunes, Such a review I have an admirable 
opportunity of making during the coming summer 
months—the annual interregnum in Art-production ; 
when the ateliers are closed, and their occupants, as 
the cards on their doors intimate, are “out of town,” 
consulting with the great teacher, Nature, as to their 
future toils. 

In this note I propose to give you such informa- 
tion about the Arts here, as 72 may be able to 
gather from a knowledge of their money value in 
the higher departments. I am very sorry thus to 
begin with the all-mighty dollar, but it is the truest 
standard; and whatever “figure” we, as well as 
you, might cut, would still be but a miserable ove, 
unless led by the magic “ §,” or by the “ £. s. d.” 
As with all other things, so with Art—to know 
whether it “ pays,” is to know whether it prospers. 

However diffused the political power in the United 
States may be, the Art-strength clearly tends towards 
centralisation, and that, in this our chief metropolis, 
with a ial exception in respect to portraiture, 
and in Am ote mor dc in other departments. 
At least no more can be said of other cities than of 
this, which may thus speak fairly for all the rest. 
In our population of half a million there are scarcely 
less than from five to six hundred _—. sculptors, 
and engravers, who live solely by the practice of 
their professions. The greater portion, of course, 
are men of very moderate ability, and only very 
moderately known to fame. The “works” of nearly 
two hundred are from time to time admitted wu 
the walls of our Academy Exhibitions, and of 
these might be entirely excluded with great advan- 

, whi the productions of a yet smaller number 
ae as dae The highest prices paid for 
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ite—and which but few command—are from 


one hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars for a | 


head, from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
with hands, and five hundred and one thousand 
dollars respectively for half and full-lengths: five 
hundred and one thousand dollars were once the 
official prices paid by our city authorities for the 
vortraits of the retiring mayors and state governors, 
Gat these fees have, within a few years, been reduced 
to exactly one half. The painters of course dis- 
approved of this economy, and one of them, when 
coaxed to compromise the matter, by “doing only 
what he could afford for the price,” grew merry at 
the order (as he said) for “five hundred dollars- 
worth of governor!” ‘The corporation, alas! won the 
day, and their price-current still controls the market. 
The only retaliation within the power of the artists, 
and which some of them unfortunately seem careful 
to make, is not to give more than the worth of the 
money. 

When our “city fathers” once upon ao time 
desired Mr. Ex-President Van Buren to sit for his 
vortrait on their account, and to select the artist 
Fimself he went of course to the studio of the late 
Henry Inman, the leading painter of his time. His 
work completed, Inman presented his bill, one thou- 
sand dollars, to the authorities. The price was dis- 
puted; whereupon the artist coolly replied that it 
was of no consequence, as since they declined to pay 
he would send the account to his sitter, who had 
ordered the picture. It need not be added that the 
municipal purse-strings were very speedily loosened. 
This half-price business is in strict keeping with our 
government estimation and patronage of Art—ex- 
cepting only in the instances of the national com- 
missions of ten thousand dollars each, for the eight 
large historical compositions in the rotunda of the 
Capitol at Washington, and of a few works of 
statuary there and elsewhere. 

In landscape—the department in which is, and 
for many years to come will continue to be, our 
chief Art-strength and hope—the prices received by 
some half-dozen of our best men range from fifty to 
one hundred dollars for a study, or a small picture, 
to five hundred for a canvas four feet by six—the 
maximum landscape dimensions here: a few works 
of this size are sold for one thousand dollars, and 
occasionally for yet larger sums. 

The prices of historical and genre-pictures—of 
which we have comparatively few—run very little 
above those paid for landscapes. There are in the 
possession of gentlemen in this State two very large 
pictures by Leutze, purchased each at the cost of ten 
thousand dollars. 

The collections of the late American Art-Union 
were purchased at the rates I have indicated. I am 
speaking now only of the works of a few of the 
most popular painters—and they are not all over- 
burthened with orders. No fortunes are yet made 
here at the easel. Two or three thousand dollars 
a year is a successful income, and five thousand is a 
marvel. The purchasers of pictures are few in 
number as yet, and their means are limited. Others 
will by-and-by be paid for the toil of the artists of 
to-day—by-and-by, when their works will be resold 
at double and treble the prices they themselves 
receive. Of this there is clear indication in the 
greatly advanced value of good pictures of the past, 
as they come from time to time under the auctioneer’s 
hammer, The last yearly collection of the American 
Art-Union, when thus sold—the law having for- 
bidden its distribution by lot as before—brought 
almost the liberal amount at which it was purchased. 
I recall here the instance of a certain little picture, 
which was recently bought by a distinguished gentle- 
nan in Washington at ten times the price which the 
painter received not very long before. 

Is there not in all this, promise that the true love 
of Art lives among us; and that in due season, and 
under proper circumstances, it will become gloriously 
manifest ?—that with the daily increasing means for 
the gratification of daily advancing taste, the publie 
estimation and support of the higher Arts will soon 
grow, even in @ greater ratio of progress than that 
already made in the more useful and practical de- 
partments? May not the young men of to-day, 
= to gather their share of the ripening 

But to leave this agreeable future, and to come 
back to the leas mviting present, of which labour 
and patient waiting are the watchwords, While we 
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| have amongst us, happily, a few gentleman who buy 


pictures simply for the love they bear them, cer- 
tainly as yet the greater number of our connoisseurs 


| look only to the vain pleasure of a showy and costly 


decoration of their parlours and halls; ordering 
works of Art for this end that especial niche and 
nook, in precisely the same spirit in which they 
order fresco flowers and angels for their ceilings, and 
carpets for their floors. Thus the Art in our draw- 
ing-rooms is always well-displayed, and never thrown 
away in portfolios, unless it be in expensive engrav- 
ings. Little hidden treasures, which do not astonish 
the vulgar gaze, and thus minister to the idle vanity 
and pride of their possessors, are looked upon as 
unprofitable extravagance. So we have no works 
and no painters in water-colours, and cannot for the 

resent hope to have any; though a beginning has 
- made even in this, by a little society of hopeful 
labourers, from whom we shall, I trust, have good 
reports before long. 

We have very successful annual exhibitions in this 
and the neighbouring cities of Philadelphia and 
Boston ; and as I write, vigorous efforts are being 
made to establish a similar gallery in Baltimore. 
The collections of the National Academy of Design, 
in New York, are the only ones entirely renewed 
each season. They have now continued without in- 
terruption through thirty-one years—the catalogues 
numbering from four to five hundred items, and the 
receipts varying from three to five thousand dollars 
per season of six or eight weeks. In 1826, the first 
year, the exhibitors were themselves called upon to 
pay, pro rata, the costs of the exhibition; during 
the second season (1827) over five hundred dollars 
came into the treasury ; and ten years later (1837) 
a no less sum than six thousand two hundred and 
seventy-eight dollars was received from visitors. 
Since that time the income greatly decreased; but 
during the past three years has been gradually 
coming up again. The financial condition of the 
Academy was greatly improved recently by an ad- 
vantageous sale of its galleries; and its real and 
personal property now amounts (without debt) to 
about one hundred thousand dollars. The available 
means are soon to be re-employed in the erection of 
new and more commodions buildings. 

Besides the annual exhibitions of the Academy, we 
possess an excellent beginning of a permanent col- 
lection of American pictures, established some years 
ago under the name of the New York Gallery of 
Fine Arts. It is closed temporarily from the want 
of suitable exhibition rooms. Next we have, and 
have had for a number of years, a collection of Ger- 
man pictures—some hundred and fifty in number— 
known as the Diisseldorf Gallery. These pictures, 
which are fair examples of the school to which they 
belong, were very popular when first exhibited; and 
with some ups and downs they have kept their place 
in public favour to the present moment. During 
the past year the receipts of the Diisseldorf Gallery 
have averaged about twenty-five dollars per day. 
The fourth and last permanent exhibition in New 
York is the Bryan Gallery of Christian Art, a very 
excellent and most interesting collection of old pic- 
tures. But our people do not much affect the old 
masters (except when they can plaster their walls 
with them at a cheap rate), and so Mr. Bryan’s 
pictures are displayed chiefly at his own private 
cost. 

For a number of years the attractive and ever- 
changing galleries of our late Art-Union were a 
favourite and always thronged resort of all classes of 
our population. 

Besides the exhibitions proper, we see a great 
many works of Art in the shops of our frame-makers 
and colourmen. Messrs. Williams, Stevens, and 
Williams, always make an attractive display at their 
large and elegant establishment in Broadway, giving 
us from time to time peeps at the works of your 
own artists. Just opposite to them is the well-ap- 
pointed store of Goupil and Company, where we 
occasionally obtain sight of a Delaroche, a Vernet, a 
Scheffer, and other pictures of the French school. 

The receipts of the Pennsylvania Academy, in 
Philadelphia, hardly fall below our own. In 1851 
the gross income of sixty-four days amounted to four 
thousand six hundred and two dollars and seventy- 
one cents; while that of the current exhibition (the 
thirty-third) is still larger—more than three thou- 
sand dollars having been received during the first 
thirty-six days. This, too, with the deduction of 





about six hundred free family-tickets issued 
stockholders—for the Fenaplvania Academy “tie 
the National Academy, is a joint-stock institution 
controlled by lay as well as by professional members, 
The real and personal estate of the Pennsylvania 
Academy (invested in admirable buildings for exhi- 
bitions and schools, and in a permanent collection 
of pictures and statuary) amounts to one hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars, with a venerable debt of 
thirteen thousand. 

The only gallery supported in Boston is that of 
the Athenzeum—a permanent and an annual exhibi- 
tion united, as in Philadelphia. The receipts last 
season were four thousand four hundred an forty- 
three dollars and thirty cents, an income very much 
exceeding, thus far, their present year. 

In each of the three cities of which I have spoken 
there is a respectable Art-library, and free schools for 
the study of the antique and the living model. At 
the National Academy the roll of students varies in 
number from twenty to sixty. 

One very important means for Art-development, 
in which we are unhappily quite wanting, is a well- 
informed and honest criticism. 

A few of the leaders of Art-opinions here, who 
really seem disposed to be honest, have unhappily 
fallen of late into a most lamentable misunderstand- 
ing of the true spirit of the reform in Art which in 
England you have called Pre-Raphaelism; and 
instead of urging upon us the importance of that 
more rigid discipline of eye and hand—that more 
faithful study of Nature, and that more careful and 
patient manipulation, which we really so much need, 
they insist that we shall absolutely eschew all ima- 
gination, all poetry, all feeling, and be slavish imita- 
tors of Nature, with no presumptuous preference of 
her beauties—no choice between “a muller and a 
mountain.” 

I forgot to mention in my last letter that it would 
be accompanied in its voyage across seas by Professor 
Morse, the illustrious inventor of the electric tele- 
graph. The artists here are especially proud of 
Professor Morse, as he has successfully gone out, 
like Fulton, from their own ranks into the world of 
practical scientific achievement. He was the founder, 
and for twenty years the President, of our National 
Academy, which office he resigned only when he 
found himself entirely withdrawn from the profession 
into other labours. Notwithstanding his triumphs 
elsewhere, I am sure that he sometimes looks back 
regretfully to the long years of his former artist-life. 
Indeed, I once heard him say, at one of our Academy 
réunions, when it was lamented that he so rarely 
visited the exhibition, “That such visits were 
always painful to him, as he never found himself 
among pictures and painters without feeling very 
much like one who comes into the presence of an 
old love in the possession of another !” 

I am very sincerely a. . 





New York, June 21, 1856. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “Tux Ant-JouRNAL.” 
MILLAIS’ “ BLIND GIRL.” 


Srr,—Last year I had occasion to direct attention 
to the violation of truth in Mr. Millais’ picture of 
“ The Rescue,” in which it will be remembered & 
monochromatic red light was diffused over the Lot 
ture, though, in reality, the flames of burning wo ; 
emit yeliow and green rays in abundance. A x 
more glaring want of attention to natural phe- 
nomena is observable in “ The Blind Girl,” by the 
same artist, exhibited this year. The sto t 
sightless girl is told by the introduction _—_ 
bow, which, with its very beautiful play’ of co —_ 
is delighting the younger girl, who is lessed ~ 
sight. Not only is the prin bow ahd phar 
but the complementary bow is also shown. ~d 
Millais had looked at a rainbow, and its oe 
mentary arc, he would not have “ist 
the colours in the same order, as he has done. jen 
him observe, when next he has an opportunity, the 
he will find that the order of the colours r~ 
complementary bow is the reverse of oo. c.. ; 
which prevails in the primary rainbow. — Ki 
with all the boasted attention of this schoo h hen 
truth of Nature, such errors as those which I 


inted out should not have been committed. 
am, &e. CHROMAS. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No. XVIL—WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 


ooxine at the histories of the varions schools of painting 
since the revival of Art, it may be affirmed without much 
fear of contradiction that not one presents a parallel case of 
rapid improvement to our own. It occupied the Italians 
yy. W. three centuries, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth, to develop 
their school, and, another century firmly to establish it. 
The Spanish school, commencing about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, reached its climax, in the works 
of Murillo and Velasquez, towards the close of 
the seventeenth. That of the Flemings and 
Dutch, which bear so close a resemblance, and 
therefore may be coupled together, began in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and attained its 
highest point about the end of the seventeenth. 
Y The foundation of the French school was laid early in the seven- 
teenth century ; and though it has at present neither a Nicholas 
Poussin nor a Claude, it can scarcely be said to be on its decline. 
Till the latter part of the last century England had no school 
of painting ; and in fact till the appearance of Hogarth, who died 
in 1764, she had no artist of any eminence, except the portrait- 
painters of the reign of Charles I.—Cooper, Dobson, and Oliver. 
\ But the founders of our school—Reynolds, Wilson, Gainsborough, 
Barry, Northcote, Opie, Romney, &c.—some of whom were 

living at the commencement of the present century, were the pioneers of a 
numerous and successful body of artists, whose works, except in the depart- 
ment of history, will bear comparison with those of any age or country. Fifty 
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in other words, if their reading were more discursive their pictures would 
exhibit greater originality. Shakspere and Gokismith, Sterne, Scott, and 
Byron, have been “on duty” during the last quarter of a century. It is quite 
time they were relieved. We do not intend these remarks as applicable espe- 
cially to the artist whose works we are about to introduce to the reader; they 
refer to our genre-painters generally, of whom Mr. Frith is one, but one also far 
less amenable to our strictures than the majority of his compeers; particularly 
in the works he has exhibited within the last four years. 














years have sufficed to England on a level with the best Art of the 
Continent ; for if we have not a Raffaelle, a Guido, or a Leonardo da 
Vinci, it ought to be borne in mind that we have exhibited a greater diversity of 
talent and more originality than the most famous schools of Italy ever sent forth. 
If we are behind all others in historical painting, it is the result of circum- 
stances rather than of any i of talent: as we have often had occasion 
to remark, where there is no there can be no reasonable expectation of 
a supply; this has been, and still is, in a great degree, the case with us. Italy, 
throughout her long period of artistic excellence, required little else than the 
re pe i oa of saints, and martyrs, and sacred history—consequently the 
ts of her painters were limited to such subjects; and we may trace 
throughout the whole of their works more or resemblance to those who 
preceded them. Protestantism effected almost as wondrous a change in Art as 
in religious forms and ceremonies. It opened a wider field for the talents of the 
painter ; and as the doctrines of Calvin and Luther soon spread over the Low 
Countries, there arose in them the numerous classes of landscape and genre- 
inters who have served more or less as models for those of our own school. 

e artists of France have found few imitators ourselves—we cannot call 
to mind a single example of a British painter so closely adopting the style of 
any French artist as to be recognised as his copyist, or even follower; and 
although we have seen pictures by Turner which have been, and not inappropri- 
ately, likened to those of Claude and Nicholas Poussin respectively, no one, we 
presume, would call Turner an imitator of either. 

What sacred and legendary Art to the schools of Italy, the manners 
and customs of their country to t of Holland and Flanders, our own 
painters have found, to a very considerable extent, in English literature ; less 
perhaps in our history than in works of fiction, much of which, however, 

the character of fact. British Art has drawn largely, though not 
bes ly, from the writings of the dramatist and the novelist —so largely and with 
aa constant repetition as to render it desirable they should seek elsewhere, or 
in some new channel, for such fountains of inspiration as they stand in need of. 
Our prose writers and our are far from exhausted, nor would we have 
them neglected, but we should like to see the treasure-hunter looking deeper 





THE VILLAGE PASTOR, 


than the surface, and into springs that have not yet lost all their freshness, or, 


all j 


(J. and G. P, Nicholls. 


William Powell Frith, R.A., was born in 1819, at Studley, a village neat 
Ripon, in Yorkshire. His father, a man of taste, and an enthusiastic lover 
of Art, encouraged in his son the earliest indications of the talent which it 
was evideut the possessed ; every opportunity was afforded him to copy 
the best pictures prints that came within reach, and thus the groundwork 
of future success was laid without any of those obstacles which so frequently 
impede the progress of the young artist. The father desired to see his child 
grow up to be a great painter; the prospect of his arriving at excellence 
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ing hope of the nt, who, unhappily, did not live to witness 
-pitinyne = coenel tn at when the lad had scarcely reached his 
sixteenth year. The loss did not, however, affect the career of the young artist ; 
he continued his elementary studies, and in 1835 was placed in the Art- 
academy in Bloomsbury Street, then conducted by Mr. Sass, and now by 
Mr. F. 8. Cary, from whose schools many of our most esteemed painters, and 
several who have gained distinguished rank at the Royal Academy, have come 
forth. During the three years Frith continued here, his aim was to perfect 
himself in drawing and the art of composition, well knowing that these must 
ever be considered the primary elements of a good artist. To colouring he paid 
comparatively little attention. In 1839 he exhibited at the British Institution 
his first pictare, a small portrait of one of Mr. Sass’s children ; and to the same 
gallery, in the following year, “ Othello and Desdemona, of which at the time 
we thus spoke :—“ The artist's name is not a familiar one ; if he be young” (he 
was then twenty-one) “he will ere long ay oy works of a much higher cha- 
racter. His groundwork is safely laid. He has given us @ proof that he thinks 
while he labours.”” Mr. Frith made in this year his first appearance within the 
walls of the Academy by his contribution of a picture representing ‘“‘ Malvolio 


before the Countess Olivia,” a subject which Maclise has so ably portrayed in | 


Enjreved by) 


Vicar and the younger members of his family, are also introduced into the work, 
forming a group of exceeding interest, each one of whom seems to be the verit- 
able personage drawn by Goldsmith. The picture was purchased on the day of 
opening the exhibition. 

Of the two pictures sent by Frith to the British Institution in 1843, one— 
“ Dolly Varden,” from Dickens’s “ Barnaby Rudge”—is too well-known by the 
engraving executed from it to require description ; the other, the “ Duel Scene,” 
in the play of “ Twelfth Night,” had been exhibited the preceding year at the 
Gallery of the Birmingham Society of Artists, where it soon found a purchaser. 
The subject had evidently been well studied, and the characters are placed on 
the canvas most faithfully —perhaps a little too much so ; for the disinclination 
which the combatants exhibit to enter the lists is rather too conspicuous—they 
both appear such absolute cowards that it seems absurd to suppose they will ever 


cross swords. His single contribution to the Academy this year was also a sub- 
ject from Shakspere—* Falstaff and his 


sor " The picture, like one we h 
in the den called the “ Octagon Room,” that it was impossible to see it. 
fat knight and the come 

have rarely seen them n 


ave just adverted to, was so wretchedly hung, 
The 
ly dames have often been the themes of our artists, but we 
wore successfully represented than in this admirable work. 





SCENE FROM THE “ BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME.” 


Friends with the Merry Wives of Wind- | 


| qualities, but must not be compared with 





the picture now in the Vernon Collection. In 184] he sent two pictures to the 
Academy, one a portrait, the other “The parting Interview of Leicester and 
Amy,” as narrated in Scott’s “ Kenilworth,” a composition in which the cha- 
racters are very faithfully delineated. In the British Institution, in 1842, he 
had one picture, but it was so unfavourably placed that those who only saw it 
in the gallery must have formed a very inadequate idea of its merits. The sub- 
ject is from Sterne’s “ Sentimental Journey,” where the traveller feels the pulse 
of the attractive French modiste, and receives the gracious acknowledgment of 
her husband for his attention. The picture is elaborately finished, and elegant 
in conception ; nor did we prove a false prophet when, after seeing it—but else. 
where than in the gallery—we wrote :—“ A time will come, and that as surely 
as we now write the sentence, when the painter will obtain the most distin. 
guished station in any collection of the works of British artists.” Mr. Frith’s 
solitary contribution to the Academy Exhibition of the same year was also an 
illustration of a passage from one of our Novelists—Goldsmith, whose “ Vicar of 
Wakefield” has perhaps proved a more profitable mine of wealth to the painters 
of our school than any other tale that was ever written. The scene he selected 
is that where, at the suggestion of Mrs. Primrose, Olivia and the Squire are 
standing up, dos-d-dos, to ascertain which is the taller. Other characters, the 


(J. and G, P. Nichells. 


Mr. Frith’s pictures of 1844, were two only, and both of them in > — 
Academy; one “An Interview between Knox and Mary, Queen te os a 
respecting her marriage with Darnley :” the subject is one not sul Nes 
powers of this artist, though the character of _ the stern Reformer is “y oa 
tained, and that of Mary Stuart, represented in a passionate burst © = the 
the remonstrances of Knox, is scarcely less so ; but the ———— oes 
come well together as a whole. The other picture, though an : ps 2 0 
subject, pleased us better as a work of Art; it is a scene from our © —_ her 
ance the “ Vicar of Wakefield” —the Squire describing to Mrs. ee ade 
two daughters sundry passages of his town-life ; like all the young ripe - eo 
painted by Frith, those of the two girls in this picture are Se at 
beautiful; his finish is just enough to produce delicacy of texture ry aie 
over-elaboration, the result ofewhich is, very generally, wooliness, and 0 
a refinement quite cont to nature. : : : 
“ Sterne *. the Shop of the Grisette,” is the title of a little or atie 
hibited at the British Institution in 1845; it offers some valuable ie 
other works by the same hand. A 
the Royal Academy he had a “ Portrait” of a young lady, sweet 7 — oe 
expression ; and the “ Vittace Pastor,” which forms the subject of one 
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: ‘ons: it has been engraved on a scale by F. Holl, and is deservedly 
aes most popular nwt published within the last three or four years. 
The readers of Goldsmith's “ Deserted N illage,” will easily recall to mind the 
lines selected by the artist for illustration, though the numerous incidents he 
introduced into the composition render it rather the epitome of the entire 
poem than the embodiment of a solitary passage. We have often wished, when 
looking at this deeply interesting picture, that some other figure had been sub- 
stituted for the ey girl: it is so perfectly true a realisation as to pro- 
duce pain in any mind, though such mind may not be over-sensitive. ‘The 
picture was the means of placing the artist on the roll of Associates of the Royal 
Academy, to which he was elected in the autumn of the year. : 

In 1846 he exhibited at the British Institution a small figure-subject, “ Norah 
Creina,” engraved in Finden’s “ Beauties of Moore ;” and at the Academy “ The 
Return from Labour,” and a scene from Moliére’s “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme ;” 
both of these were novel subjects from his pencil, especially the former, while 
the treatment of this varied so much from the painter’s usual style, that we 
remember to have found it difficult to ascribe the work to his hand. The sub- 
ject is an inverse reading of the lines in Gray’s “ Elegy” :— 

* No child: ex ran to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share.” 


has 





— 
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very considerable skill, are all full of life, energy, and activity ; it is altogether 
one of the best, if not the best, picture of its class we remember to have seen. 
His other contribution of the same year, the “Saracen’s Head” story from the 

aa orga is a brilliantly-painted work, illustrative of the true spirit of the 
narrative, 

Of all the pictures, however, which this artist has produced, not one in our 
opmion surpasses, for originality of thought and powerful treatment, the first 
on the list of three exhibited in 1848—-“ An Old oman accused of bewitching 
a Peasant Girl,” in the time of James I. The scene lies in an apartment of a 
fine old mansion, in which the owner, who is also the justice, sits to hear the 
accusation; the room is filled with numerous individuals assembled either as 
curious spectators, or as persons interested in the case. To describe the com- 
position in detail would oceupy far more space than we can allow to it; it 
must suffice that we repeat the opinion we expressed in our critical report of 
the year, that it is a work exhibiting “a rare combination of genius and 
industry.” ‘The reader must form his own judgment, from the engravings on 
our pages, of the other pictures hung at the same time :—“ A STAGE-COACH 
ADVENTURE IN 1750,” and another scene from Molidre’s “ Bourceois GEn- 
TILHOMME,” that in which M. Jourdain, dressed in a red coat trimmed with 


Accordingly the artist has ted the interior of a cottage, to which a 
labourer has returned from his daily toil ; his children are running to meet him 
at the door, The most successful study in the composition is an old dame, the 
grandmother of the youngsters, it is presumed. scene from the French 
comedy, “‘ Madame Jourdain discovering her Hus' at the dinner he gave to 
the Belle Marquise and Count Doranto,” will, we believe, take rank with the 
best dramatic pictures of the English school, so pointedly and effectively is each 
of the characters brought forward ; the artist, ere he painted it, must have very 
closely studied the dramatis persone of the writer. 

Mr. Frith’s accession to the lower honours of the Royal Academy induced 
him, we presume, to discontinue his contributions to the British Institution, 
for his name has not since appeared in the catalogues of the latter, except in the 
year 1852, when he sent a small portrait of a girl, under the title of “ Wicked 
Eyes.” In 1847 he exhibited at the Academy the largest picture, if we recol- 
lect rightly, he had hitherto painted—‘“Euglish Merry-making a Hundred 
Years ago,” a composition of numerous rustic figures, appropriately costumed 
in the dresses of the period, and variously engaged in making holiday under 
and about a huge tree on the village-green, the amplitude of whose branches 
affords a goodly shade for the principal p in the picture, who are dancing 
merrily to the music of a violin, pipe, and tabor. The figures are grouped with 
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DON QUIXOTE, 


gold lace, is bowing Doriméme out of the room: the costumes and characters 
of the two figures are painted with undoubted truth and vigour of touch. — 

We confess to be so far behind the spirit of our own age as to entertain no 
inconsiderable share of res for that of our forefathers two or three centuries 
back ; we love to ramble through old mansions— 

“ Where steel-clad knights, and dames in rich attire, 
The grey-capped yeoman and the obsequious squire, 
In crowds were seen, while scarce the ample feast 
With closing day its joyous revels ceased.” 


We like to read of old English customs and manners—of maypoles and rustic 
entertainments—of the hospitality shown by the noble and wealthy to their 
dependents ; we hold the antiquated notion that landlords and their tenants in 
those days,—notwithstanding the comparative ignorance of the one with reference 
to education, aud the aristocratic bearing of the other,—somehow were more 
influenced by mutual feelings of kindness and regard than are now manifested 
by each respectively. After such an admission, Mr. Frith—and our readers 
too—will not be surprised to hear us say that we admire his picture of gan 
“Coming of Age” —far beyond those of which we last spoke ; it carries us 





to the era of the “ Virgin Queen,” the “golden age” of England, as some not 
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i ly consider the days of Shakspere, Bacon, Drake, and a host of 
others eminent in literature, science, and arms. The picture represents the 
eldest scion of a noble house standing on the steps of a magnificent baronial 
mansion, his paternal home, and surrounded by his family, to receive the con- 
gratulations of his father’s tenantry, for whom a substantial repast is being set 
out in the court-yard, There are upwards of sixty figures introduced into 
the composition, each one a character carefully studied, and sustaining its indi- 
viduality no less than its presumed right to be present on such an occasion. 
Most of our readers have doubtless seen Mr. Holl s fine engraving from the | 
picture, which was presented last year to the subscribers to the Art-Union of | 
“hae Academy Exhibition of 1850 Frith exhibited three pictures: the first | 
on the list, a “ Portrait of a Lady,” the face in profile, very gracefully drawn 
and delicately coloured; the second, a subject from “Don Quixore, the | 
passage of the narrative which describes Sancho as telling a tale to the Duke | 
and Duchess, to prove that the Knight of La Mancha is at the bottom of the ' 


table. Sancho is 
laced with his 
Gack to the spec- 
tator, consequent- 
ly the interest of 
the composition is 
centred in the 
figures of the duke 
and duchess, and 
in that of Don 
Quixote, who is 
rising from his 
seat as if to ad- 
dress his host. 
There are other 
personages intro- 
duced into the 
composition—the 
duke's chaplain, 
and a group of 
ladies-in-waiting ; 
the faces of the 
latter, as in all 
Frith’s pictures, 
possessing charins 
enough to woo 
an aychorite from _ 
his cloister. The 
third picture of 
this year was se- 
lected from Gold- 
smith's “ Good- 
Natured Man.” 
Mr. Honeywood 
introducing the 
bailiffs to Miss 
Richland as his 
friends : the work 
has numerous 
— of excel- 
ence in character 
and execution, but 
the subject is not 
agreeable to our 
taste, and how- 
ever clever the 
artist has proved 
himself in deline- 
ating the emissa- 
ries of the spong- 
ing-house, his na- 
tural genius is 
too refined, and 
of too high an 
order, to exercise 
it on such persons 
without manifest 
disadvantage to 
himself: every painter should study “things of good report” rather than those 
of a contrary nature. 
Ps Hogarth brought before the Governor of Calais as a Spy,” one of two 
pictures exhibited by Frith in 1851, is among the best works of its class that 
the British School has produced. The story, derived from Horace Walpole’s 
letters, is most dramatically and truthfully told, and with great originality of 
conception and power of treatment. Poor Hogarth has been seized by French 
soldiers while in the act of making a sketch of some picturesque locality in the | 
neighbourhood, his captors mistaking him for an English engineer drawing a 
plan of the town ; in the picture he is represented as offering to show his sketches 
to the governor The room in which the examination is conducted is filled with 
a large crowd of individuals, all of them exhibiting much interest in the pro- 
ecedings. Z There was also in the gallery a pretty little picture of a pretty little 
Gleaner” by Frith, the landscape painted by Creswick. : 
Of the four pictures exhibited y this painter in 1852 two were female 
portraits, another a “Child repeating to its Mother her Evening Prayer” —a 
sweet and unaffected composition, and the fourth, “ Pope makes love to Lady 
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A STAGE-COACH ADVENTURE IN 1750, 


Mary Wortley Montagu.” 

honours of the Academy. 
The following year his name did not appear in the list of exhibi 

amply compensated for his absence by contributing five stdlentyae pa be 

number he ever exhibited at one time—to the Academy in 1854. One of 

these, “‘ Life at the Sea-Side,” for variety of incident and character is doubtless 

one of the most remarkable pictures of modern times, as it was unquestionably 


In this year Mr. Frith was elevated to the full 


| the great point of attraction in the gallery where it hung. The subject presents 


difficulties which required no little amount of ingenuity and delicacy of feelin 

to overcome without degenerating into caricature ; but there is nowhere the 
least approach to this quality, although an abundance of humour and character 
Our space will not permit us to enter into details, nor is it n we 
should, for we apprehend few of our readers who visited the Academy have it 
not vividly in their recollection. The picture was purchased, when on the 
easel, by Messrs. Lloyd Brothers, the print publishers, but when the Queen 
saw it on visiting the Academy, Her Majesty at once expressed a desire to 
possess it; but 
ascertaining that 
it wasalready sold, 
Her Majesty com- 
missioned Mr, 
Frith to paint 
another. Messrs, 
Lloyd, however, 
hearing of the 
facts, relinquished 
their title to the 
work under con- 
ditions not un- 
favourable to 
themselves, and 
the picture is now 
royal property; 
the Queen allow- 
ing Messrs. Lloyd 
to have it for a 
time, that it might 
be engraved. Mr. 
C. W. Sharpe, to 
whom it was en- 
trusted, is rapidly 
advancing with 
the plate—a very 
large one ; it will 
make an admira- 
ble companion to 
Holl’s “ Coming 
of Age,” of which 
we have just 
spoken. 

But we have 
almost exhausted 
our limits, and 
must hasten on 
just to enumerate 
—for we can do 
no more—the re- 
maining pictures 

inted and exhi- 

ited by this ar- 
tist; the other 
four contributed 
in 1854 were 
“Anne Page,” a 
portrait, we think, 
so designated ; 
“The Love To- 
ken,” 2 scene 
from the “ Bride 
of Lammermoor” 
—Lady Ashton 
cutting. the _rib- 
bon asunder, and 
offering the bro- 


ken piece of gold to Ravenswood ; “The Poison Cup,” from “ Kenilworth "— 
the deechiat er Foster about to drink the draught intended for Amy Robsart ; 
and a “ Portrait of Mrs. E. M. Ward.”. In 1855 he sent an illustration ved 
scene in Twelfth Night—“ Maria tricks Malvolio,” “Lovers,” “A Lady 
the Opera,” and “Feeding the Calves,” in which Frith painted the figure, a 
country girl, and Ansdell the animals. Frith’s pictures of the present year my 
“ A Dream of the Future,” in which he was aided in the landscape by ae 
“Many Happy Returns of the Day,” and “Garden Flowers. We have 
recently spoken of all these works as to render further comment superfluous. . 
Our notice of this accomplished artist is little else than @ catalogue “ge 
sonnée of his productions ; but what more can be done in so small a Sian 
that to which we are restricted, with such a subject and with such an abundap 
and variety of materials? Happily, we are not, however, writing of a an 
painter, or of one whose pictures are but little known—thousands a oR 
admired them ; and through many years to come, we trust—for Mr. Fri ‘ty of 
yet scarcely reached the prime of life—thousands will have the ae des 
witnessing what, year by year, he may produce for their intellectual gratification. 


(J. and G. P. Nicholls. 
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WOOD CARVING BY MACHINERY. 


—_ -——_ 


Wuew the artist has created a beautiful form, 
there is a desire on all sides to multiply it, with 
every perfection faithfully preserved. If the 
mind from which the image sprang could 
bend itself to the task of reproduction, and if— 
which is always questionable—the artist could 
reserve the speaking details of his first work, 
the labour so expended could only be remune- 
rated at great cost. If the work of reproduc- 
tion is entrusted to other hands, a copy me- 
chanically perfect may be the result, but the 
feeling vanishes; and, even then, the charge 
for labour renders the work too costly, and it 
is only the wealthy who can possess the ad- 
mired creation of the artist’s mind. ; 
Mechanical minds have, from time to time, 
directed their attention to the construction of 
machines by which facsimiles of statues and 
other carved objects in stone or wood could be 
roduced. Several such machines have been 
invented: the illustrious Watt constructed one, 
aud made many copiesof pieces of statuary, which 
are reported to have been of much excellence. 
Several small machines of great merit have been 
constructed for seal-engraving, ——— 
and similar objects; and one, devised by Mr. 
Cheverton, is now worked for the purposes of 
multiplying reduced copies of the works of the 
sculptor. We have, on a former occasion, 
drawn attention to, and described (Art-Union 
Journal, 1848), Jordan’s patent for carving by 
machinery ; and it is with much satisfaction 
that we feel called — by circumstances of 
peculiar interest, to devote a portion of our 
space to a further consideration of this im- 
portant invention. For some time past, oe 
the machines have been constantly employed by 
the Government for the p of executing 
the work required for the Palace of West- 
minster, the business of the wood. ing es- 
tablishment has been somewhat diverted from 
its original channel into others which were, 
commercially, of more pressing importance. The 
Art element has been clouded by the commer- 
cial one. In fact, in the mee Brood of gun- 
stocks, under the pressing demands of the war, 
a large business hse been done. From the 
facility with which repetitions of the same = 
tern can be made, nothing can be more perfect 
than the way in which (es ing-machines 
make the stocks, and cut out all those parts 
necessary for fitting on the locks and barrels. 
The war is over, and in our re from the 
excitements necessarily attending the conflict 
of great nations, we are turning our attention 
again to the advancement of all the Arts of 
peace. What is true of the nation is true of 
the individuals constituting the nation. The 
gun-stock is now to be turned into the orna- 
mental bracket to support the statuette of 
Peace; the block of wood which was to have 
been converted into an instrument of destruc- 
tion, is now to take some form of beauty; 
and, instead of becoming a weapon of offence 
or defence, ministering to the evil genius of 
sorrow and of death, it is destined to increase 
human happiness by multiplying those small 
adornments of our hearths and omes, which 
d to the enjoyments of life. The Wood- 
i Company are now resolved to show 
the public what their machines can do in the 
way of ornamentation, and to convince them 
that with such a fair share of patronage as 
may require the reproduction of many copies 
of the same artistic work, that a be 4 higher 
form of Art-decoration, than we have been ac- 
customed to, may be brought within the limits 
of nearly all classes of society. 
,. It may appear to many of our readers, that 
it 1s not easy to produce a machine which shall 
possess the power of removing the surface of a 
slab of wood in such a manner as to leave 





traced upon it some artistic design. It may be 
understood that, upon a plane s a cutting 
tool, driven by machinery, may be di to 
cut an arabesque t , but that a figure in 
the highest relief could be thus formed, it may 
not be so easy to conceive ; yet nothing is more 
= than the manner in which this is effected : 

the machine produces, without difficulty, 
the beautiful foliage and fruit of a Gibbons, or 
the bas-reliefs of a Flaxman. 

We will endeavour to explain the principles 
upon which this adaptation of mechanics de- 
pends, and to describe the machines now in 
use at the works. If any of our readers will 
take a flat bar of wood, about a yard long, and 
attach to one end a il, and to the other a 
blunt pointer, he will be furnished with a simple 
piece of which will explain the whole 
affair. it e takes a medallion, and passes the 
pointer across its face, in parallel lines, follow- 
ing this parallelism irrespectively of the eleva- 
tions or depressions, and, at the same time, 
allow the pencil at the other end to mark lines 
upon a sheet of paper, which by an assistant is 
kept steadily pressed against it, it will be found 
that by the inequalities and curvatures of the 
lines we thus obtain a rough copy of the me- 
dallion. Upon this principle, modified fied for con- 
venience in its forms of application, several 

ving-machines have been constructed. 

Sappeal , instead of the pencil, we place a 
cutter at the end “e the phen ve to it 
a rotatory motion, keeping it pressed upon a 
cake of lester of Paris, or any yielding mate- 
rial, it will be evident that, if when the tracer 
is on the point of greatest elevation, it then 
corresponds with the surface of the plaster— 
that as the pointer descends, the cutter will 

metrate in the same d Mn nang ~ 
Sass eventually, a copy of the medallion. The 





such results as would be satisfactory, —th 
will necessarily be exceedingly 
imperfect; but, incomplete as the whole ar- 
rangement may be, it faithfully represents 
the principle involved in the ~carving 
machine. nice mechanical be poy upon 
which depend the perfection of the work ex- 
ecuted, must now be more accurately described. 
oe ing machine consists of two 
parts, ving its own peculiar movement 
quite independent of the other, but each capable 
of acting simultaneously, and in unison with 
the other. The first or horizontal part is the 
bed-plate and floating table, on which the blocks 


of wood to receive ing and the copy are 
to A rene Thin floating fable will is en. 
sently better understood ; but it may be as well 
to explain as we proceed the general principle 
of each part. Now if we place two perfectl 
smooth pieces of wood one upon the other, aad 
while we move the under one to and from us, 
we give a ‘opener from left © ote —— 
trary, to the u one, it wi ident t 
chess cunbland tations we can describe chaos 
any curve; such is the floating table of the wood- 
carving machine. The or vertical part of 
the machine, is that which carries the tracing 
and cutting tools, the only motion of which, 
except the revolution of the cutters, is vertical. 
e have now the horizontal table, capable of 


moving about in eve ible direction in its 
caneling and we hacapeen over that table 
capable of moving in a vertical line only. If 
the point remains fixed and in contact with the 
table while moving over various curves and 
right lines, lines as with these 
movements will be d on the table in 
the same manner as pe would have been had 
the table been fixed the point moved; but 
if while these horizontal movements are going 


rough experiment thus described will not give | on, we add the vertical movement of the point, 
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we then trace a solid which has for its 
plane, the outline described by the horizontal 
motion of the table, and for its elevation, the 
outline described by the vertical motion of the 
point. The pointer in our former illustration 
we will suppose now to have a vertical move- 
ment only, while the medallion, or any simple 
solid form, is moving horizontally it in 
— directions by means of the floating 
e. 

The accompanying wood-cut represents a sec- 
tion of the wood-arving machine. AB is a 
cast-iron frame forming the bed of the machine, 





the u ion of the sides a B are planed 
serfonily stig t, smooth, and and they 
serve as a railway for the wheels c c to run on. 
These wheels are mounted between centres 
which are fixed to a frame, and are so adjusted 
as to ensure the steady motion of it in an hori- 
zontal plane, and in the direction of the lower 
rails only ; above these is the floating table p, 
or chuck of the machine, to which the work 
and the patterns are attached, and it is furnished 
with wheels, which roll on the upper edges of 
the frame, the like tion of nice adjust- 
ment being observ It will readily be seen 
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that this arrangement gives the workman the 
power of moving the work above in every pos- 
sible direction in an horizontal plane. 2 2 are 
the supports for the vertical slide, and the other 
parts connected with the cutting and tracing 
apparatus. Motion is given to the mandrils by 
the band 12, which is driven by a steam-engine 
at such a rate as to produce from 5000 to 7000 
revolutions of the cutter per minute. The 
treddle, which is seen below the table, is 
aoe by the workman’s foot, and by it he 
is led to raise and de the cutters, it 
being connected with the horizontal bar carry- 
ing the pullies. Weights act as a counterpoise to 
the slide, and the parts connected with it, which 
can be varied at pleasure, according to the 
number of mandrils in use. 15 is a top screw, 
which the range of the slide to which 
it is fixed, so that it cannot turn in its bearings ; 
it passes through a free hole in the bracket, 
which serves as a stop to the locking-nuts, as 
at 17, and those may be fixed on any of 
the screw, so as to determine the distance 
through which the slide shall move. In very 
large machines, it is requisite to introduce some 
mechanical arrangement for giving the workman 
more command over the movements of the 
floating table, and the plan shown in the draw- 
ing at & has been found effective. This ar- 
rangement consists of the steering wheel and 
its axle, which passes across the centre of the 
lower rolling frame, and is furnished with a 
drum of three or four inches diameter, about 
which is coiled the centre of a wire line, while 
its ends are fixed to screws, which pass through 
sockets cast on the floating table, consequently, 
on turning the steering wheel to the right or 
left, will give a corresponding motion to the 
work. Just inside the steering wheel, and on 
the same axis, there is a s cogged wheel, 
which serves to fix the axle, and consequently 
to stop the motion from right to left whenever 
the detent is dropped into its cogs. Of course 
there are many arrangements of the pinion and 
screw which might be used to produce the same 
effect. 

_In the following wood-cut is shown more 
distinctly the tracer and cutters: p is the tracer, 











and m m the cutters; / g represents the object 
to be copied, and j & the wood upon which the 
carving is to be made. It will be evident upon 
examining this drawing that since both the 
cutters and the tracer are fixed upon an un- 
—s bar, that they obey exactly the same 
vertical motion ; as the tracer is raised or de- 
pressed in passing over the model, so are the 
cutters lifted from, or sunk into, the wood. By 
the very rapid motion which is given to the 
— the wood is aye removed, and in a 
very short time a rough copy of any, even an 
elaborate, work is hens -4 ” ° 
The patentee has described the advan 
‘em, anne of his machine; in part, we borrow 
is words. He believes that machinery will do 
for the sculptor and carver what engraving has 
done for the painter; and he also believes that it 
will do it without throwing out of employ any 
class of artists or artisans, however talented or 
however humble,—for machinery cannot do the 
work of the mind, although it can assist very 
materially its creations. Neither can machinery 
produce that smoothness of surface and delicacy 


s and 





machine, requiring but very little hand-labour 
1 


of finish requisite in good works; or pam 
it would ios andr to say that it is not pairable 
to attempt it. The whole object of the machine 
is to produce the work quickly and cheaply ; 
and in approaching towards the finish of a piece 
of carving, there is a point at which machine 
becomes more expensive than hand-labour. It is, 
therefore, a matter of commercial calculation as 
to how far it is desirable to finish on the machine, 
and when to deliver the work into the hands of 
the workman. The machine, as it is at present 
employed, executes about two-thirds of the 
work—the nice manipulation required for the 
production of choice carvings being committed 
to well-qualified wood-carvers. 

One of the best features, remarks the pa- 
tentee, so far as the progress of Art is con- 
cerned, is that it still leaves the artist full 

wer over the material he employs, and enables 

im to give to the world repetitions of his best 
works, with his own ideas and his own touches 
embodied on their surface. A clay model, or 
a cast from one, can be placed on the machine, 
and by careful manipulation, in a few hours, 
three or four copies of the work can be pro- 
duced; and, then, a few hours more of his 
talented labour will make the production of the 
machine equal to the original design. Any 
solid form which the hand of the artist can 
execute, can be reproduced by these machines. 
An examination of the productions in the show- 
rooms of the Wood-Carving Works in the Bel- 
vedere Road, will carry conviction to all of the 
truth of our statement. It may appear no easy 
matter to send a cutter round corners, and even 
to remove the substance from below, without 
disturbing the surface, as in the case of a bird’s 
wings, or of foliage; this is, however, effected 
with great facility by means of bent cutters. 
In the first wood-cut to this article are repre- 
sented a series of cutters of the different shapes 
employed: it will be quite evident upon in- 
por that No. 6 would undercut wood in 
the easiest possible manner, and that by vary- 
ing the shape and kind of cutter, that under- 
cutting to any extent may be carried out. We 
have executed by this machine—that which has 
long been done, but which still remains quite 
a puzzle to many persons—the cutting of ivory 
s one within the other, now done by the 
ingenious turner—though formerly these orna- 
ments were solely of Chinese manufacture. 

We have seen some of the most beautiful 
works of Grinling Gibbons reproduced by the 
carving machinery, and we cannot but fancy, 
if those delicate productions were rendered 
more familiar than they are to the public, that 
for internal ornamentation, copies of them, 
such as this machine could furnish, would be 
much used. The fine doves, palm-branches, 
and pelicans of the chapel at Windsor, or the 
decorations of the side aisles of St. Paul’s, would 
bear a, and might be applied with much 
advantage, where meaner ornaments are now 
employed. The foliage, flowers, and feathers 
of Chatsworth, with their delicacy and their 
truth, might form fitting ornaments for many 
a drawing-room; and all these the carving- 
machine has the power of reproducing. We 
know not if the flying cutters and the floating 
table could reproduce the celebrated point-lace 
collar of Mr. Gibbons, but we have seen the 
most delicate of leaves and tendrils, cut by the 
efforts of the steam-engine impelling these 
exact tools. 

To produce cheaply works similar to some 
of these would be an important achievement ; 
and we have seen this machine do so much, 
that we are certain it is capable of doing much 
more. 

The whole of the carved works in wood of 


| the Houses of Parliament have been executed 


by these carving-machines. Every form of 
architectural ornament can be produced by the 








to finish it. We have seen exam 

Ionic anthemion, and of the Doric _ <* 
finished on the machine: volutes, and j 

all the geometrical traceries employed by the 
architect, are readily produced. Brery form of 
Gothic ornament, such as are now so common 
in our more recently built churches, can be 
cut with rapidity and precision. With 
the revival of a taste in decorative architecture 
for the ornaments of the medieval periods, we 
may expect to see full employment given to 
these machines, for the satction of the 
multitude of similar ornaments which will be 
required for the churches now in course of 
erection. 

_ The operations of these machines do not 
limit them to wood—they are capable of exe. 
cuting work upon the Bath, Oolite, and the 
Portland, or on the Caen stone; indeed, upon 
any stone which is not harder than stat 
marble. A series of the ornaments in front of 
the Treasury, at Whitehall, were produced 
by these machines. Corinthian capitals, and 
highly ornamented friezes, have been carved at 
these works. 

Left-hand copies can be made from right- 
hand models, and thus are all the conditions 
met which are demanded, where repetitions of 
the same object are required, and where certain 
conditions must be met. Within certain limits 
a pee pot can a ns from 
the original works ; and by a very simple 
tation of the principle of the snore ab 
power of reduction might be carried out to any 
extent. 

Having endeavoured to describe these very 
interesting machines,—which are now largely 
employed in the manufacture of gun-stocks, 
ee | by which can be produced, with almost 
equal ease, the barber’s block, the shoe-maker’s 
last, and the finished work of the artist’s hand,— 
it only remains for us to remind our readers, 
that we have, after a lapse of eight years, 
again called attention to it, because we have 
believed it capable of mane age of the 
objects which the Art-Journal ever kept 
in view. 

We desire to see chaste and elegant forms 
take the place of the unmeaning ornaments to 
which the public have become accustomed ; 
instead of the unsightly things which now 
meet the eye at every turn, in all our dwell- 
ings—which are only endured because we have 

wn familiar with deformity—we wish to find 
Feautiful forms, such as Nature gives us, con- 
tinually making their mute appeals to us. This 
is only to be effected by cheapening the pro- 
ductions of the works of our best artists, and 
we see no other way of cheapening them than 
the reproduction of on a Our 
Schools of Design yo ding over t e land, 
and we hope they are diffusing a taste superior 
to that which recently existed; the elegant 
designs which we have seen produced by the 
students in those schools remain unexecw 
in any material, and are therefore valueless. 
With the powers which these machines posse 
why might not the student of the se ool of 
design learn to mould his thoughts in clay, and 
then the object could readily be reproduced in 
wood, or in the softer varieties of stone ? 

We learn that the Wood-C . cue 
are now making new arrangements for carry 
out fully the Art principle, and with this — 
in view, they have appointed Mr. Rogers, - 
well-known wood-carver, as the r ¢ 
the establishment. We need not say & word in 
commendation of this appointment. For thes 
of themselves and for the public, we e ally 
desire to see the experiment of Art-rep — 
fully and fairly tried, and we are Ne 
experiment could not be committed to 


hands. R. Host. 
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ue unaccountable success, in the House of 
5 of Lord Elcho’s recent motion, by 
which he aspired to defeat the bill for at 
length determining the future site of the Na- 
tional Gallery, has once more postponed indefi- 
nitely what, after a host of difficulties overcome, 
had or some time past considered ripe for 
action, and was understood to have given way 
only to the reasonable obstruction of ow 
objects and more imperious events. hat 
serious ends are to be served by this new delay 
in a matter which, not only is important in 
itself, but has other important interests neces- 
sarily awaiting its solution, we feel it far from 
easy to understand ; but certain immediate con- 
sequences are clear enough, to which it would be 
difficult to assign any value beyond that of their 
being illustrations of the national character. 
In the first place, the people are thus made, by 
the mouth-piece of their representatives, to 
practise, as is not very unusual with them, a 
piece of self-stultification ; having, when last 
they had time to attend to this matter, voted 
a sum of upwards of £170,000 out of their 
own pockets with a direct view to the plan now 
for the time defeated. In the second place, 
John Bull is by this vote once more handed 
over to an exercise with which he is sufficiently 
familiar,—but which does os peeas him in 
the most sagacious aspect before his neigh- 
bours, while it stands between himself an 
many a useful, practical result. The exercise in 
question is, that of inquiring into previous 
inquiries—siting in commission on laborious 
a completed commissions—investigating ac- 
complished investigations—making, in fact, as 
the most extreme advocates of this practice do, 
the thorough sifting of a subject the reason for 
sifting it over again. We suppose, the wisdom 
involved in this process would be defended as 
amr to the kind which s ts the re- 
peated testing of a sum in arithmetic, for 
security’s sake; but we can only say that, after 
all the education which it has had, we think the 
nation should, by this time, be more confident 
in the use of its figures,—and that the public 
business is seriously impeded by its want of 
faith in its own waking out of aproblem. To 
us, this practice of re-integrating resolved 
doubts seems rather to stewes. the idle pas- 
time of replacing the nine-pins that have been 
bowled down, for the express pleasure of bowl- 
ing them down over again. e third conse- 
quence which the nation derives from this 
remarkable vote, is, that of remaining, certainly 
for another year, in that wondrous state of in- 
efficiency and confusion which had already led 
to all these finished inquiries (while we are in- 
= if these had been properly inquired 
about, en ee a species of 
exercitation dear to the heart of John Bull, but 
inconvenient as leading him nowhere. It is 
wonderful, the love we have in this country 
for lavish establishments that serve no urpose 
for want of organisation—costly clladions 
brought from long distances, and stowed away 
in cellars—valuables sorted, and then put elabo- 
rately out of their places—keepers wit nothing 
to keep, and things to be kept with no quali- 
fied keepers—officers without an office, and 
offices where no one can find out who is the 
proper officer—directors having no direction— 
trustees without a trust—institutions where, in 
the matter of responsibility, everybody is behind 
ret T teaching museums in which, for the 

eee @ , every thing is in eve 

other thing’s way. In like —* we wed 
been fond, till of late, of setti up a costly 
organisation of one kind or another, and when 
it was complete and well endowed, setting up 
and paying another to do its work. ings are 
greatly mended now-a-days,—and they will cer- 


d the 





tainly mend much more if onl i 
fom ike thi age 


eaning obstructives like this motion 
Lord Elcho’s; but it is not very many years 
singe {he principal operation of the wealthy old 
societies was propagating others. The 
Royal Society had a numerous offspring in its 
dignified retirement ; the Zoological was 
of the indolent old age of the Linnean; and the 
Archelogicals were established to perform the 
unexecuted commission of the antiquaries. 
advan obtained by this separation of a 
whole into its parts, was, that the strength 
which resides in their union was liberally sacri- 
ficed,—to be recovered somewhere else, and at 
some further cost, if it could: and this pecu- 
liarly English form of economy was enhanced to 
the utmost by such a caref ae from 
one another of all the Arts Sciences as 
wholes (as well as of the parts which made up 
each whole), as dispensed with the benefits that 
a mutually confer by their natural connexion, 
by the incidental illustrations that they offer 
to one another. A noticeable form of the gain in 
this case of se action has been that cer- 
tain portions of the machinery which would have 
been common to all in their union, had to be 
repeated for each in their disjunction, with the 
double advan of in expense and 
diminished efficiency :—and it will readily be 
seen, that this practice of constituting one asso- 
ciation to do the work of an association previ- 
my constituted, and this augmentation of cost 
by duplication of machinery, resulted both from 
same quality in the national mind which 
prompts it now to the appointment of a live 
committee to go again over the ground of a com- 
mittee defunct. In a word, whether from 
indolence, or from over timidity, John Bull is 


easily persuaded to be content with the pro- 
visional :—and so, the provisional is to continue 
in this matter of the National Gallery, because 


it has pleased Lord Elcho to demand an in- 
quiry into topics that have all been thoroughly 
inquired into already, and to object to a 
measure which is the direct logical sequence of 
a series of measures all previously affirmed by 
the same assembly that has now granted 
demand. 

However, Lord Elcho has got his commis- 
sion,—and his commission will proceed to 
inquire; and, though we have ourselves no 
doubt whatever as to what the result of that, 
and of every other ey Ae case there should 
be yet a few more) will be, it may be as well, 
just for the exercise’s sake, to examine, with our 
readers, the beaten ground over which the com- 
mission has to travel. 

The subject matter of the proposition which 
is to furnish the text of a new Blue-book—or, 
more properly pm , of a new and revised 
edition of the old ones—divides itself into two 
heads :—Can the National Gallery remain where 
it is? If not, whither is it to go? The ne- 
gative which the first of these questions has 
received is made to rest on two several ‘ 
either of which singly is more than suflicient to 
sustain it, and which form together a position 
impregnable to any twenty commissions. 
of these grounds is, that a treasure whose value 
is essential and not submissive to any common 
standards, whose properties are subtle and 
transcendental, and which, by the conditions of 
the case, is irreplaceable, is visibly deteriorat 
where it is, owing to certain atmospheric a 
other influences which are active in the locality. 
On this head of objection to the present site, it 
is true that there are diversities of opinion; and 
they who admit the objection meet it by the 
statement of certain disadvan of another 
kind which, in their opinion, will attend a re- 
moval. Now, reserving to ourselves the right 
to question these disadvan’ we say, 
that were they real, and tenfold what they are, 
they must of necessity be subordinate to that 
which, if also real, affects the very existence of 


his | as housekeepers in eo ag Square, the Blue- 
y 





So swe. The integrity of a treasure is a 
tion necessarily t to any and ev 
goin of its uses. Admitting, then, the ait 
erences of expressed opinion as regards this 
uestion of local injury, we have to say, that if 
the weight of authority on the two sides were 
equal, we would still give the collection the 
benefit of our fears, and, just for security’s 
sake, set the warnings of one side above 
the confidence of the other. In that case we 
would make the latter’s— 
“ Assurance doubly sure, 
And take a bond of fate.” 

But, both as the number and the quality 
of the witnesses, there is, in fact, such a prepon- 
derance of evidence against the present site, on 
the ground stated, as must of itself affirm the 
question of removal in every field of inquiry 
om the field of polemics. 

The other ground on which the proposition 
for the removal from its present site of the 
National Gallery rests, is, as we have said, one 
which would amply sustain that proposition by 
itself, even if it had not the corroboration 
of the life-and-death argument to which we 
have alluded. The second argument is, that, 
while the present building is insufficient for 
the mere reception of the treasures which we 
pa the nation is constantly losing new 

reasures for want of space to put them in; and 
that, by no possible expansion which the capa- 
bilities of the existing site will admit, can room 
be obtained for such an arrangement and classi- 
fication of our Art-possessions, and their pro- 
bable additions, as can raise a collection to the 
dignity which should be implied in the title of a 
National Gallery. It was well observed in the 
House of Commons, in the debate on this im- 
portant subject, that before we had even our 
resent narrow accommodations, the nation had 
ost several magnificent collections because its 
fortunes had not yet enabled it (or such was its 
opinion) to keep house for the Fine Arts. The 
lwich and Fitzwilliam Collections were men- 
tioned as instances :—but our readers know well 
that there were others. Since we have set up 


books report of a variety of intended gifts 
which have been diverted, or suspended, because 
the munificent donors disapproved of the narrow 
scale of the national establishment. Of two 
collections which Aave reached the nation, in 
spite of its penuriousness, it is not very long 
since one, the Vernon, was taken out of the 
coal-hole (where it had had to be stowed a ‘ 
and put out to board; while the other—the 
Turner pictures—will have, when it shall please 
objectors like Lord Elcho to let us at h 
rovide due accommodations, to be disinterred 
rom some unknown recess :—none the better, 
in all probability, for the twelve months’ further 
exhumation to which the noble lord has suc- 
ceeded in consigning them. What the country 
is proved to have lost for want of suitable 
accommodations, may be taken as the probable 
measure of what it will gain when such accom- 
modations shall have been provided. But be- 


sides more space as measured by numbers, it is 
now at le well understood amongst us that 
a National Gallery, to embody its true ideal, 


must be something more than a mere collection 
of examples, however illustrious; and that in 
the building which contains it we should have 
all the space necessary for such a disposition of 
those examples as may compose them into a 
complete history —genealogical, ovale, 
and  cageaphienl—l the art which individuall | 
they illustrate. This, as re the national | 
pictures alone :—which should be so complete, | 
and so classed, as to exhibit the whole develop- 
ment of the art of painting. But, largely un- 
derstood, the matter does not end here. Pro- 
ly speaking, a National Gallery cannot 
illustrate one province only in the domain of 
Art: painting, sculpture, architecture, anti- 
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observe, that, with the exception of its some- 
what readier command of the more northern 
line of metropolitan thoroughfare, we know of 
none other of the adaptabilities to the p 

of an institution like the one in question which 
is not shared with it by the Gore Estate. The 
two locations form one neighbourhood, and 
have identical incidents. It been said, for 
instance, by those who supported Lord Elcho 
in his measure of obstruction, that if a removal 
of the pictures, for their health’s sake, from the 
metropolitan malaria be a necessity, the removal 
to the Gore Estate is not far enough,—and that 


uities, engraving, and even the lower arts of 
onal ion, all subsidise and throw light on one 
another, and belong to the same history. The 
business of classification once begun, it will be 
seen that it can be carried out in its complete- 
ness only by an assemblage, either in one esta- 
blishment or in adjacent ones, of objects illus- 
trating the entire range of the Arts of Design. 
There is yet a larger view of the subject, which 
sees the relations that all the Arts and Sciences 
have to one another, and the interdependence 
of each on all and all on each,—and would gladly 
have them all gradually assembled in a single | 


neighbourhood, for the purposes of illustration | 
and of reference. The question of removal, there- | 
fore, we fancy, the new commission will find 


pretty well settled to their hands; and their | long follow it. Now—not 


the collection would be there only settled down 
in a spot to which the causes that occasioned 
its abandonment of Trafalgar Square will ere 
using to take ex- 


_ of London ; yet at easy walking distance, as 
thousands who poure hone the first aes 
Palace can testify, and of most commodious 

| access, having all the — west-end parks as its 

| distant avenues.—It has a dry gravelly soil, so 
| notoriously, that the soil has given its name to 
| the neighbourhood ; and a consequent climate 
| which has long recommended its quarter as the 
| residence of the consumptive Londoner, and 
| May recommend it now as a very fit home for 
consumptive pictures.—And when all these 
advantages of natural position are told, there 
remain to this site two crowning recommenda. 
tions of another kind, which the advocates of 
other localities have no chance of matching, 
and which should surely settle the question. 
One half of it is a free gift to the nation; while 


differences of opinion, should they have any, | ception to the spirit of those objectors who | the other half is already the nation’s own, and 
will, in all probability, be limited, to the other | think Kensington both too far away and not far 


question of the future locality. 


enough,—and who, again, on the question of dis- 


There are two methods in which an argu- | tance, consider Kensington Palace well placed, 


ment for the future location of the National but have both sides of the 
Gallery on the Gore Estate may be conducted. | against the estate of the Roy ood, Ww 
One is, by asking where, if it be not to go | at Kensington,—who, in fact, for the sake of | riority in the Arts of Desi 


ment to bring 
Commissioners 


thither, stall the Gallery go? We have little | objecting at all, accummulate all sorts of inter- 


| paid for, as we have said, with its own money. 
| The logic involved in these last two arguments 
_ is as authoritative as the economy. Out of the 

Great Exhibition, held in this very neighbour. 

hood, which exhibited to us our national infe- 
| issued the funds 
| that will help to provide us here with the ample 





doubt that, if due regard be given to the de- 
mands of the case in conformity with the views 
which we have already laid down, the process 
of exhaustion by this method will inevitably: 
land the commission on the site to which the bill 
defeated by Lord Elcho’s motion would have 
taken us if he would have let it. Sites which 
permit the realisation of our present plans in such 
a manner as shall leave them expansive to any 
proportions which the future is likely to suggest, 
will not be found so abundant that we can 
afford to overlook this important quality of the 
one which here is ready to our hand. The very 
terms of Lord Elcho’s own motion, which pro- 
poses that the new commission shall report 
“on the desirableness of combining with it Phe 
new National Gallery] the Fine Art and Ar- 
cheological Collections of the British Museum, 





in accordance with the recommendation of the | 


contradictory objections, like the counts of a | site of a great institution for the teaching of 
legal indictment which neutralise each other to | the Arts of Design to the nation :—while, the 


the sense of simple logic,—we will reply, that, 
as regards the matter charged, the Kensington 
Estate shares all the immunities of the Ken- 


sington Park, and that the conditions of its site | 


preclude all chance of its ever being surrounded 
in the same unwholesome sense, or subjected 
to the same prejudicial influences, as in Trafal- 
gar Square. “ _— no probable circumstance,” 
well remarked Mr. Disraeli, in the debate on this 
question, “can it be inconveniently close to any 
surrounding buildings. It will always have a 
space of seven hundred acres—the area of Ken- 
sington Gardens and Hyde Park—in its front ; 
and it will always have in its own garden a con- 
siderable area free behind it. The houses which 
will rise in its vicinity will probably be houses 
of that high class that will never exercise upon 


Select Committee on the National Gallery in | this building that injurious influence which 
Ge bows Wass Soonmminting. sal’ vaich, bo-| Ged upen 37s tonenies, et ental gis 
re recommending, and which, be- | tiated upon.”—We remember, that certain gen- 
a snore or one aay —_ . illustrate | — — — in search of ‘<= for the 
another,—might themselves induce him to turn | new Natio ery, came upon e Park; 
a loving eye on the broad acres of the Kensington | and, as the elevation at which the hobby is 
rer — to us, however, that a readier | usually ridden is apt to suggest abstract views, 
tho somo susalt wil Go, iat of inquiring, kt tho | an Specuhive Yur’ dst conquests, acl’ gore 
» quiring, in the speculative Fine conquests, an ve 
first instance, why the Gallery should »of go to | provisional notice to the Devt Now, while 
the Kensington property ? _ Because, if all the | we are in the way of admissions, we are, again, 
—— oes in — way a — 2 hag — — : ene ah slice Ang of ee 
ing locality, there can be no good reason why | of the parks wo urnish admirable groun 
we should mount behind Lord Elcho on his for a Palace of the Fine Arts. As we 
hobby for a site-hunt in cloudland, or discuss | agree with Mr. Disraeli. in thinking, that “the 
with him a for our practical | question as to where our National Gallery is to 
purposes of a Fine Art Chateau en Espagne. be placed, and the building of a National 
ees = only do we find a multitude “of rea- Gallery. are of very Prnxer me Sarl a we are 
sons, besides its large acreage, which point | irresistibly attracted to the region of facts; and 
directly to the site of the Gore Estate, but we | we cannot but remember, also, how vehemently | 
—. of no ne good against it in any sense | the people resist all attempts at invasion of | 
ssqumint squint it on tho soore of stance — | rary purpose, sad bots fogarty they dotead ertey 
' = urpose, and how eagerly they defend eve 
which, however, we intend to dispute—must, by | inch of the green pate iy if it bo fairyland. 
those who employ it at all, be equally employed | For practical purposes, then, we may as well 
against the ground on which Kensington Palace | return to a simple enumeration of the many 
stands, and against all other sites that abandon | advantages offered by the site of the Kensing- 
the London streets; while, all sites suggested | ton Gore Estate. 
in the streets themselves have this strange | In the first place, this estate—which consists 
radical defect, that if there be no objection to | of eighty-six acres, has cost £342,000, is worth 
them on the score of their exposure to the more now than its original cost and is neces- | 
smoke and dust and idlers of the metropolis, | sarily increasing in value—is as we have said 
then there is no reason for the removal at all | expansive to the extent of any conceivable de- 
of the Gallery from its present site on the plea | mands which the future may bring for the pur- 
which is most freely admitted. Pausing for a poses of either perfecting or supplementi a the 
ery to allow to the supporters of Lord Gallery which we are all dettons of ossian 
: cho he + pedo oy site of Kensington raised to the dignity of a national illustration — 
alace ainly be a magnificent location, | Then, we have the authority of Mr. Tite for say- 


| ° 
for certain reasons, 


—_ own large contribution to the purchase 
| of that site demands, as we have already hinted, 
that they shall now be logically true to the 
— which —_ it,—and renders the 
| delay interposed by Lord Elcho’s motion at 
| once an inconsistency and a calamity. 

We have, in an earlier part of this article, 
reserved to ourselves the right to contend, that 
the argument which is derived from the alle, 
advantages of a central metropolitan position 
against aay removal of the Gallery—and which 
argument, on the first statement, is not without 
an apparent plausibility—has little force when it 
comes to be examined. There is, in fact, scarcely 
any class of the community to whom a distance 
such as is involved in the removal to the Gore 
Estate is a disadvantage. To the easy and 
luxurious classes, of course, the distance is 
nothing,—and the objection has never been 
offered for their sakes. But, it is a great 
mistake to suppose—as has been apprehended 
and urged by the objectors—that the work 
population of London make that habit 
use of the Gallery, in the short daily intervals 
at their disposal, which has been deemed a 
leading argument for keeping it in the streets. 
They who have seen how, on such occasions, 
the people pour —_— the Galleries at Green- 
wich and ot Wannplen urt, know that distance, 
instead of being an obstacle, is in itself an in- 
ducement ;—surrounding their air of popular 
dilettantism with the pleasures of an excursion, 
and dignifying their love of excursion with a 
dilettanti air. To them, Art has a more intelli- 


gible voice when its appeal is made amid the flow 


of waters, and the song of birds, and the scent 
of flowers. ‘To all such influences may they be 
ever, and by all means, kept actively alive!— 
and, for their sakes, we could be prepared to 
argue a removal of our National ery into 
the country on its own ground. It is wise 
statemanship which adds a new inducement to 
the people, in their unoccupied moments, to 
venir away from the stifling streets,—and in- 
troduces into the rare banquet by which nature 
refreshes their weary spirit some of the f 

by which Art may nourish their awakened 
minds.—If there be any class on whose , 
this removal of the Gallery 
might, perhaps, be deprecated, it is that of the 
yo god very to whom it might be more con- 
venient to have his schools nearer. But, out 
of the completeness to be obtained by ade 
moval, fe, in the end, will gain incalculably 
more than he loses by the removal itself :—to 





if _ not already another appropriation ing, that the ground has frontage for “a build- 
whic renders its introduction into the diseus- ing 700 or 800 feet long, and displaying much 
sion simply idle,—we may, at the same time, | architectural beauty.” —It is out of the smoke 


say nothing of the fact, that the disinte tion 
of the = rod where they are, would the 
eventual loss of his school altogether. 
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THE DUTCH GENRE-PAINTERS. 


BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A.* 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL SKiTCHES 
EY THE AUTHOR, 





Srotip and unchanging as Dutchmen ae to be, 
two centuries have not passed over their country 
without producing very considerable changes in it. 
While the tourist will note, as we have already 
done, much that reminds him of his first impres- 
sions of Dutch life obtained from Dutch pictures, 
there is also much that has passed away from the 
land for ever, and which only exists in such repre- 
sentations. You still observe the ivy-grown farm- 
house, with its “thick-pleached orchard,” and its 
quaint walls and gates; but you see no longer the 
loosely dressed boor, with his wide Spanish doublet 
and balloon-breeches—Paris has invaded Holland, 
and the Magazin des Modes has had power enough 
to transform a Dutchman into a comparatively 
fashionable being. Village life now is not the vil- 
lage life of Ostade and Gerard Dow—it is less pictu- 
resque and less slatternly ; it displays more of Dutch 
formality than we see in their works, but it has 
more of comfort and respectability. It is in the quiet 
village inns that are still scattered over the land 
we may now detect the last relics of old manners. 
As you approach the principal towns you see many 
of these welcome hostelries, the doors bowered over 
with grape vines, and looking worthy the pencil of an 
Ostade, while the long shed beside their trim gar- 
dens may, mentally, be easily peopled by the skittle 
and tric-trac players of Teniers. In the open space 
before the house a tall pole, some thirty feet in 
height, is frequently to be observed ; it is crowned 
on gala days with a sort of weathercock, and the 
wooden bars, placed at some distance around it, are 
the marks where the men stand to shoot at it. It is 
the old papeguay, or fictitious parrot, which exer- 
cised the ability of the young villagers at a time 
when archery was generally enforced as a practice. 
In our country the custom was also adopted, and 
shooting at the popinjay was as usual in an English 
village of the time of Elizabeth as it was among the 
Dutch, who still preserve their village life more un- 
changed than we do. Popular customs are at all 
times the last to succumb to fashion; and while 
large towns vary continually, and take the most re- 
cent tone of manners, the village goes on in the 
present generation pretty much as it did in the last. 
Novelties are not so welcome there, and are lcoked 
upon generally with a characteristic distrust. 

But while we speak of changes in Holland since 
the days of the old painters who have made its past 
age famous, it must be borne in mind that they are 
the slow results of nearly two centuries, and after all 
by no means make so great a change during that long 
period as has been effected elsewhere. Even in the 
towns many old customs are retained that have been 
in use time-out-of-mind, and which have been im- 
mortalised in some picture of one or other of the old 
masters of Holland. We have already noted the 
humorous works of Jan Steen as the truest tran- 
scripts of the manners which he saw around him. 
One of them depicts a fellow dancing joyously 
into a room with a fresh herring in his hand, exult- 
ingly upheld by the tail. His antics are received 
with a broad smile from all present. It would be 
difficult for an ordinary spectator to understand all 
this, did he not know that a fresh herring is con- 
sidered by the Dutch « panacea for every complaint ; 
and their arrival on their shores is hailed with so 
much joy, that the first who hears the news generally 
makes it publicly known by hanging at his door a 
frame, decorated with evergreen flowers and coloured 
paper, in honour of the joyful event. This silent 
mode of communicating intelligence is used on other 
occasions. Thus, at Haarlem, it is a custom on the 
birth of a child to affix to the principal door, to denote 
the event, a pincushion, which is constructed of red 
silk, covered with lace, and deeply fringed. The sex 
of the child is defined by a small piece of white paper 
placed between the lace and cushion if it is a girl, 
but the absence of all mark denotes a boy. This 
custom has other and solid advantages ; it not only 
prevents intrusive curiosity, but for a certain period 
the house is protected from actions for debt—no 





* Continued from page 211. 





bailiffs dare molest it, no soldiers ean be billetted on 
it, and when troops march past the drums invariably 
cease to beat.* 

One Dutch town is so much like another that but 
for a few remnants of an ancient kind they would 
become monotonous to the stranger. Some of these 
relics are extremely picturesque; and at Haarlem 
the old Butchery is so costly and beautiful a build- 
ing, with its varied walls of white stone and red 
brick, and its richly-carved decorations, as to make 
it one, of the principal features of the town. We 
must,” however, go back to old engravings if we 





THE HERRING SIGN. 


would see the very streets in which the men of the 
days of Dow and Mieris walked. Fortunately, their 
features have been preserved in old engravings scat- 
tered through books sometimes devoted to sub- 
jects of another kind. Our view of the stadt- 
holder’s house at Haarlem, and the surrounding 
buildings, is of this nature; and is copied from La 
Serre’s very curious volume descriptive of the recep- 
tion given to the queen-mother, Queen Catherine de 
Medicis, by the principal Dutch towns, in the year 
1635, when she paid a visit to the Low Countries on 











her way to her daughter Henrietta Maria, the queen 
of our unfortunate Charles I., performing the jour- 
ney from Bar-le-Duc to Goreum, and crossing the 
sea from thence to Harwich. 

Some of the Dutch towns are less altered in their 
general features than might have been imagined, and 
this is strikingly the case with the chief of them, 
Amsterdam. The peculiar nature of its foundations, 
and the difficulty of tampering with its 
arrangements, may have ind this. The visitor at 
the present time who may row across the arm of the 
Zuyder Zee to the shores of the boggy district oppo- 
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site, known as “ Waterland,” will see a city in no 
degree changed in its broad aspect from the days of 
Rembrandt. When Catherine de Medicis made her 
“happy entry” into that city, in 1635, its features 
from this point were delineated by De Vlieger, and 
have been copied in our cut. It might have been 
sketched yesterday, so completely does it give the 
striking characteristics of this old city of the sea. 
The Hagne, as it appeared during the palmy era 
of Dutch Art, is seen in another of our cuts, and 
that being the “fashionable” locality has changed 
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most: indeed, there has been a visible desire to | the road to Schev 


make it accord to the refinements and tastes of 
modern high life, as much as can be consistent with 
national character. I 

and is to Amsterdam what the Versailles of the days 
of Louis XIV. was to Paris. There is one charac- 
teristic feature of the Hague which has remaincd 
unchanged,—and that is the favourite promenade on 





e tom is traditionally :eported to have originated 
outa t the death of a merchant's wife, whose house _ 
been entered noisily and rudely by officers, on the cccasion 
of his bankruptcy, during her coufinement. 








It is the residence of the court, | 


eningen, or Scheveling, as it is 
sometimes called. It is an avenue of oaks and limes, 
nearly three miles in length, perfectly straight, and 
bounded by the little steeple of the parish church of 
Scheveningen at the further end, which may be seen 
from the Hague. The trees are here allowed to 
grow in full luxuriance, and shadow the road, which 
is never lonely—for the Hague is the most pleasant 


and healthy of Dutch towns, and the favourite resort 


of the Hollander. 


The refreshing sea-breeze may 
always be inhaled here—hence rians and eques- 


| trians choose this road, and the idle find constant 
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amusement in sitting under the —. = = | 
he passers-by. Scheveningen is a little fishing village 
on the a oceupied by about three hundred 
fishermen, and their carts may be met on this road | 
in the morning, drawn by strong dogs, conveying fish 
to the Hague. The situation of the village itself is 
particularly dreary; the sea-margin is a sandy desert, 
planted here and there with rushes to prevent the 
sand from blowing over-land in stormy weather. It 
is of interest in English history as the place from 
whence King Charles II. embarked to resume the 
sovereignty of England.* It might have been better 
for England if its historians had no such record to 
write. It is pleasanter to remember the Hague as 
the birth-place of a nobler king of England—the 
immortal William III. But the region of politics 
is too stormy for our consideration—let us rather 
return to the happier one of Art. 

The pictures of Metzu, Mieris, and Terburg, 
exhibit the highest tone of Dutch society. The 
wealth and comfort of their indoor life, the richness 
of their apparel, the simple dignity of their bearing. 
A Dutchman may feel proud of the ancestry deli- 
neated by his native painters, of the patriots who 
fought and bled more Tcterminedly for their liberties 
than the men of any other nation have been called 
upon to do. In the really grand picture at Amster- 
dam, representing the city-guard met to celebrate 
the important treaty of Munster, which gave inde- 
pendence to the Datch after long years of Spanish 
treachery and cruelty, the painter has truthfully 
aye -y men, certainly without ideal gracefulness, 
but with innate manly dignity which gives a lifelike 
charm to the picture, and has obtained for Van der 
Helst the highest position in this branch of Art.+ To 
a morally-balanced mind the home-scenes of such 
painters are as capable of imparting pleasure as the 
more ambitious attempts of the hervic school, in- 
asmuch as they generally steer elear of anachrouisms 
and false sentiment. Art is catholic in its views, 
and should be received on broad principles; it would 
be unfair to disregard a Greek cameo because it does 
not overpower the eye like a bas-relief by Phidias— 
particularly as a study of both would assure us that 
the same great principles governed the mind which 
produced each. The minute finish which some find 
objectionable in such works as those of Dow and 
Ostade, may be excused as necessary results from 
minds schooled to patient labour, but they never 
forgot the true fundamental principles of Art; for 
however laboured their works appear, their design 
and general arrangement of colour are broad and 
bold. As compositions they may be viewed at any 
distance satisfactorily, but they will also reward 
the nearest scrutiny. 

Thg painters just named were particularly happy 
in the delineation of what are sometimes termed 
“conversation pieces’’—an old-fashioned designation 
which is singularly and usefully characteristic of such 
designs. In them we see a sort of daguerreotyped 
view of old Dutch manners. The wealth of Holland 
peeps forth in every one of them. The costly silks, 
velvets, and furs of the ladies, are rivalled by the 
velvets, feathers, and gold lace of their gallants. 
The ebony cabinets, carved chairs, and massive fur- 
niture, which generally fill the rooms delineated, 
display the wealth and love of comfort which reigned 
paramount in the dwellings of the rich merchants of 
the Low Countries. The very ponderosity of the 
various articles are characteristic; so also are the 
Judian jars and carpets, the parrots and monkeys, 
which hint very plainly the far-sighted spirit of 
trading enterprise that gave the Dutch nation a 
well-deserved pre-eminence in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The traveller may yet trace in Holland the 
old love for the products of Eastern taste and 
skill, and the porcelain of China and Japan is still 
the ordinary ware of the Dutchman ; he also revels 


* There is a very interesting and curious picture, repre- 
renting this event with true Dutch minuteness, in the 
Gallery at Hampton Court. 

t Sir Joshua Reynolds has given his opinion of this 
noble picture in the strongest manner; he says it is 
sam the finest picture of portraits in the world, com- 
prehending more of those qualities which make a perfect 
portrait than any other I have ever seen.” Kugler also 
testifies to its truth, boldness, and brilliancy. It has been 
recently very carefully and beautifully engraved but we 
lose In the engraving the admirable colouring which gives 
*0 great a charm to the noble original, making it rival in 
attractiveness the “ Night Guard” of Rembrandt which 
hangs opposite to it in the Gallery of the Hague. Two 
such pictures may be sought in vain elsewhere. 





in a Chinese summer-house, and delights in a monkey 
or an aviary of birds, whose notes seem but the out- 
pourings of a sad reminiscence of a sunny land far 
away, to which they will never return. 

Imitative Art can never be carried farther than it 
was by Terburg in his famous picture known as 
“The Satin Gown,” a picture which has been made 
more known by the notice it has received by Goethe 
in his “‘ Wahlverwandschaften.” He describes it as 
representing a noble, knightly-looking man, who sits 
with one leg over the other addressing himself to the 
conscience of his daughter, who stands before him. 
“ She is a majestic figure, in a full and flowing dress 


of white satin ; her back only is seen 

attitude shows that she is » At bee 

ings. The mother, too, seems to be concealing a 

little embarrassment, for she looks into a wine. 

out of which she is sipping.” Whether the poet has 

read aright the painter’s story cannot be safely de. 

clared—it is one of those pictures that want the 

artist’s own interpretation; but the extraordi 

— — as a transcript of Nature is 

unriv , and the satin gown of the princi 

is reality itself. ’ a 
There was a still lower class of imitative Art 

practised with unremitting patience and assiduity by 





AMSTERDAM, 1635. 


some few Dutch painters. They devoted themselves 
to “still-life,” and prodaced representations of the 
humblest furniture of the kitchen. At the head of 
this class stands William Kalf, who was born at 
Amsterdam in 1630, and died in 1693, having de- 
voted his life not only to the delineations of the gold 
and silver cups* of the wealthy burgomaster, but to 
the humblest utilities of his establishment. Yet 
do such simple subjects give the painter opportu- 
nities for composition, colour, and chiaro-oscuro of the 
finest kind. He brought great rules of Art to bear 


on all he delineated, and he elevated the common- | 


place to the poetic. “In the treatment even of 
these things there is an ideal, or beautiful, as distinct 
from a literal imitation.” * 

The camp-life of the Dutch was ably represented 
by a series of painters, who delighted to depict 


* Battle's magnificently stern array.” 





It was, unhappily, too common a sight in Holland; 
| the history of the country is that of one continuous 
| struggle for freedom. ‘The frightful scenes which 


| Callot has depicted in his “ Miseries of War” were 
enacted over and over again by the cruel agents of 


THE HAGUE, 1635. 


the Duke of Alva upon the devoted and suffering 
people. While they must have hated the sight of a 
Spanish trooper, they must have looked with joy on 
the native defenders of their country. Certainly, 
never were soldiers braver than the soldiers of Hol- 


land; never did men fight more devotedly for a | 


* The Dutch 
it, that all the pi 


Ee who composed his epitaph declares in 
te he ever painted would not be sufficient 
reward to so virtuous a man, as was the refined and patient 
painter of these metallic treasures, many of which are 
remarkable for their fancy and taste in design. 





country ; never were imperishable deeds of ~~ 
patriotism graven deeper on the eternal se 
fame. We see only in the painting of the Hollander 
the picturesque features of war, the 
« Mounting in hot haste, the steed, 
The mustering squadron and the clattering car, 


That pouring forward with impetuous speee 
Doth swiftly form the solid ranks of war. 


The prince of painters in this branch of Art is 








® Leslie. “ Lectures on Painting,” p- 243. 
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ilip Wouvermans. There isa pi beauty 
re by him to camp-life, which has an irresistible 
charm for the eye. We see the bustle which follows 
the trumpeters’ call to horse; we notice the readiness 
of the well-caparisoned officer, the grudging departure 
of the common soldier, absorbed in bling or 
drinking till the last moment has arrived to fall into 
the ranks. The gaiety of the uniforms, the beauty 
and vigour of the horses, the entire “ pictorial ele- 
ment” which reigns over the scene, makes us feel 
that war thus 


« Hid in magnificence, and drowned in state, 
Loses the fiend.” 


It is a proof that the world has increased in huma- 
nity as the last two centuries have past over it; for 
it has been the province of modern Art alone to rob 
war of its false glories, and teach us to look on the 
reverse of the picture. Never was @ poem more 
touchingly written than that which Sir Edwin 
Landseer has painted in his pictures of “ Peace” 
and “ War,” which Mr. Vernon has made the pro- 
perty of his countrymen: never did philosopher 
descant more convincingly on the text that it is 
chiefly 


‘ 


man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.” 


Wouvermans was the perfect type of a Dutchman 
— reserved, industrious, and eminently fond of home. 
During his whole lifetime he lived in Haarlem— 
unvarying the calm tenour of his course. From 
such a reserved man one would hardly expect these 
vivid pictures of peculiar phases of life. He also 
delighted in painting jovial parties of sportsmen— 
sometimes riding out with ladies, equipped for 
hawking, and sometimes galloping over heath and 
plain after the hunted stag, or reposing in the cool 
shade near a spring. Kugler, who notes this, also 
remarks, that “ one of the points of interest in these 
pictures is the feeling for well-bred society and de- 
corum, assisted by some little hint at a novel-like 
relation between the personages represented. The 
other main point of interest in Wouvermans’ pictures 
is derived from the taste and knowledge with which 
he delighted to paint the horse, that constant com- 
panion of the out-door-life of a gentleman in all 
its various and manifold situations. In many of 
his works the horse is treated as the principal 
figure ; he painted him in the stable ; being saddled ; 
in the manége ; when taken to water ; or to the fair. 
Other subjects which afford opportunity for promi- 
nently displaying the figure of the horse—such as 
battles, attacks by robbers, or adventures of carriers 
—were frequently painted by him.” He had a 
somewhat ideal mode of treating landscape acces- 
sories, which are all subservient to the general 
effect of the figures introduced. Although his brother 
Peter was one of the most successful imitators of 
his peculiarities, Philip may be safely said to have 
originated and upheld by his own genius a peculiar 
phase of Art, which has never since been so success- 
fully cultivated. 

Van der Meulen, more ambitious, and less caring 
for the quietude of home-life, actually became a camp- 
follower of Louis XIV., and painted the campaigns 
of that monarch from observation, industriously 
covering the walls of Versailles with pictures of its 
master’s heroism; and here the little Grande Mo- 
narque could repose amid the contemplation of his 
own glories, and listen to the adulations of Boileau 
and Racine, also bribed to be camp-followers, and 
narrate in fulsome strains the heroism of one who 
could fight in embroidered costume, attended by his 
favourite ladies in gilt coaches. The full-dressed 
glories of his battles, as depicted by his Dutch ser- 
vant, seem to render war a mere showy masquerade, 
did we not see the devastation which proceeds far 
away from king and courtier in the distance, and 
know from the truer page of history the wanton and 
wicked invasions this cold-hearted voluptuary con- 
tinually made upon better men than himself. 

Marine-painting more naturally fell within the 
scope of the Hollander, and nowhere else did the 
art flourish so well as among the Dutch painters. 
Ludolf Backhuisen and William Van der Velde are 
names which take highest place in this department. 
It is recorded that Admiral de Ruyter ordered cannon 
to be fired from his noble vessels of war, for the 
express purpose of its effects being studied by the 
latter artist when engaged in painting his sea-fights. 

It therefore is in “the actual,” as exhibited in 





every phase of life and nature, that the artists of Hol- 
coat hy wy apace but paramount as their 
claims may be in this particular, we find sublimity 
combined with it in the works of Rembrandt, and 
poetry in Cuyp and Ruysdael. All is, however, 
strongly tinged with native feeling, so unmistakably 
pronounced that we could not mistake a Dutch picture 
for the production of the painters of any other 
nation. It is as visible in the | landscapes of Hob- 
bima, as it is in the peasant scenes of Ostade. But 
it was chiefly the popular scenes of Dutch life by 
the genre-painters that gave celebrity to this new 
school of Art, and made it generally popular. 

We by no means intend in this place to combat the 
objections made to this style of by the admirers 
of the ideal school, or the elevated conceptions of the 

masters of Italy ; but simply to plead for the 
fact of as much ideality and poetry existing in the 
works of the Dutch as their sphere of action will 
allow. We plead for their truth; for the ect 
Art-power they have in displaying this truth; for 
the sentiment and feeling that continually lurk be- 
neath it, to gratify all who will diligently search for 
it, there as elsewhere in the world it remains—hidden 
from merely superficial observation. M. Charles 
Blanc has grappled with the most difficult portion of 
this subject when treating of the works of Rem- 
brandt ; we will only, therefore, refer to the labours 
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a trait of childhood we have often observed and been 
amused with in Nature, for the first time so felici- 
tously given by Art. I have noticed the natural 
manner in which Raphael and other great painters 
represented children as wholly uninterested in that 
which engages the attention of their elders. Here 
the incident is exactly the reverse, and treated with 
equal felicity.” It may startle some few minds to 
find this conjunction of the names of Raphael and 
Maas ; but no happier instance could prove the fact 
that 


* One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 


If we owe the artists of Holland no other gratitude 
for their labours, let us at least award them this 
their just due—all honour for the true and perse- 
vering study of Nature. The world had been in 
danger of losing simplicity in Art, and getting the 
laboured results of scholastic rules instead: an art 
that every one might comprehend, and be improved 
by the comprehension, was evolved from the ateliers 
of Holland. It taught that the world around us is 
filled with poetry to reward the ardent seeker of the 
beautiful, and it displayed this truth with all the 
vigour of an honest nature. ; : 
The lives of these artists are instructive even in 
their unobtrusiveness. Brief as our notices have 
necessarily been of their career, there is little more 
to record of them. They passed their lives in the 
closest study of Nature, and found in her varied 








mawkish sensibility—all that stage 
trickery on the spectator, by which he is made to 
believe himself touched at This false senti- 
ment began with Greuze, and has ever since more or 
less infected Art.” Their power of conveying interest 
to the most ordinary actions he illustrates by one 
public example. He says, “ There are few pictures in 
our National Gallery before which I find myself more 
often standing than the very small one by Maas, 
the subject of which is an of a parsnip. 
A decent-looking Dutch h ife sits intently en- 
gaged in this operation, with a fine chubby child 
standing by her side watching the process, as chil- 
dren will stand and watch the most ordinary opera- 
tions, with an intensity of interest as if the very 
existence of the whole world depended on the exact 
manner in which that parsnip was scraped. It is not 
the colour, and light and shadow, of this charming 
little gem, superlative as they are, that constitute its 
great attraction; for a mere outline of it would 
arrest attention among a thousand subjects of its 
class, and many pictures as beautiful in effect might 
not interest so much ; but it is the delight at seeing 
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charms: content in the sphere of action to which 
their genius had assigned them, they worked on 
regardless of the more prosaic men around them, 
and patiently waited the recognition of the inherent 
truth of their works. Some were honoured in their 
own day, and reaped the harvest they had sown, 
but others lived poor and died neglected; yet who 
shall say they were not happier men than the 
wealthier merchants of their land? Untrammelled 
by the cares of trade, and freely roaming in scenes 
his heart responds to, the painter, however poor, is 
wealthy in his nobler aspirations after the beautiful, 
implanted in the world by the divine hand of its 
Maker. The mammon-worshipping professor of Art 
may be endued with genius occasionally, but he is a 
rara avis, and is considerably outnumbered by his 
less wealthy brethren. It is, however, essential to 
greatness that it be allied to devotion, and that 
cannot be without some abandonment of self. The 
world, it has been said, frequently knows nothing of 
its greatest men; but are not such men made great 
by abstraction from its narrowing jealousies, its 
struggles for power, its sacrifice of simplicity and 
ure-mindedness at the shrine of wealth and world- 
iness ? 

In the course of these notices of the artists of 
Holland, we have hitherto left unrecorded a most 
important section—the Landscape-Painters. In a 
concluding paper we shall detail their claims to 
consideration as the successful originators of this as 
a distinct art. 





beauties enough to employ it well in imitating her 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. ne NATIONAL ART 
‘ AND NATIVE -ARTISTS. 
THE STAR IN THE EAST. ° s angi os, - — . ety ; government): ¥ 
H. Warren, Painter.” R. Brandard, Engraver. © | + ‘ THE SCUTARI MONUMENT. no pride for our country out of this production ; and 
Bize of the Pletare, 2 ft. 4} in by Of ine" | aie Sardinian | vernment have determined to erect | though Lord. Pénrhure;vin his’ reply, affirmed that 
wo og 3 | ees wee Om 2 - “he had« heard :very: little coniplaint about it.” 
No artist whose mind was not thoroughly imbued | a morument, in_honour, of their late king, Charles | ac.ort it to be an opinion, geueral: if. it,” we 
with true poetical feeling would haye attempted | Albert; and the Sardinian Chambers, affirming the | ¢hia¢ any. of oir. lesdin a ral’ if not univ 
such a subject as this; or it might, perhaps, rather design, have voted a sum of £25,000 for the purpose | duced: a. work of: far yew sre meee a 
be said that only a painter so gifted could haye | of having it carried into execution. Having, then, a amply rewarded by one half the’ ve 
made it what it is—a scene so picturesque ‘in -its | commission of this im ce at their disposal, the | received. . The answer. of the se sony Baroa 
simplicity and so impressive in its solemn quietude | government. 6f that country have felt themselves | to the éfect that Goveramént pag 1s merely « | 
as to invoke a feeling of religious awe. In the | called on to reinember that they have @ native | missioned Baron Ma tti to nt agg rp 
sculptor who has achieved considerable reputation ; | jnvyite a competition (oor his their @ ptadsets not 


hands of an ordinary artist a few camels travelling 
along the arid desert would have proved a very | and, although’ that sculptor is an absentee from his | would have been” sil), and that "when ever 























commonplace theme: Mr..Warren, has found the 
materials ample for a most attractive picture. 

St. Matthew alone of the four evangelists relates 
the history which has supplied the subject :— 


“Then Herod,~when he had privily called the 
wise men, enquired of them diligently what time 
the star appeared. » - ' 

“And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go 
and search diligent) for the young child; and when 
ye have found Aim, bring me word again, that I may 
come and worship him also. 

“* When they had heard the king, they departed ; 
and, lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went 
before them.” 


Biblical students have been at some pains to 
ascertain whence’ these wise men, or Magi, as they 
are generally called, éame. . The term Magi was 
commonly used among Eastern nations to denote 
philosophers, and “those who devoted themselves to 
the study of the moral and physical sciences, espe- 
cially astrology and medicine. _The wise men who 
went to Jerusalem to seek the infant Christ were 
doubtless philosophers of this description. ~ As they 
were constantly studying the face of the heavens, 
the star or luminons body which appeared on this 
occasion could not have escaped their notice ;* and 
as it was a current notion that any extraordinary 
appearance in the heavens denoted some remarkable* 
event, they were in a great measure prepared for 
what was about to happen, especially as a report 
prevailed throughout the civilised world, that at this, 
time a king was to arise, and rule over the country of 
Judea, Most commentators are of opinion that the 
wise men alluded to by the evangelist were inhabit-. 
ants of Persia or Mesopotamia—countries in which 
astrology was, perhaps, more closely studied than in 
any other to the east of Jerusalem: Presuming this 
to be fact, it opens up another interesting question — 
namely, the religion which these Magi professed; for 
it is scarcely to be supposed that such a commuiii- 
cation would be addressed to idolators, though it 
would probably be made to the Gentile world. 

Other writers think they came from Arabia, be- 
cause the gold, myrrh, and frankin®ense they pre- 
sented to the object oftheir worship are the produc- 
tions of that country. * We confess to ‘attach but 
little weight to this argument by itself; but when 
the geographical positions of Arabia and Judea are 
taken in connection with. it, it has some force. 
Arabia, or at least a‘ portion’ of it, lies south-west of 
Judea, and the inhabitants of the former country 
would therefore see the “star” in an easterly direc- 
tion; while Persia is situated to the east of Jeru- 
salem, so that to the Persians it must have appeared | 
in the west; on the ‘other hand, it_ is “distinctly 
stated they came “from the east. to Jerusalem.” 
These differences may, however, be reconciled if we 
are to assume, as we have a right to do, that the 
miraculous light. first “appeared “in “the “eastern 
heavens, and that it trayelled westerly, leading the 
travellers in that “direction. ~ Still there is no men- 
tion made of such a’phéenomgnon till after the wise 
men had reached Jerusalem, and been commanded 
by Herod to “ go'and search diligently for the young 
child ;” then “the star which they saw in the east 
went before them.” * ’ : 

Mr. Warren, as it seems to, us, inclines to the 
Arabian side of the controversy, if the matter had 
his consideration! “The" figures, in his” drawing ‘are 
certainly of that country, and.are passing oue of its 
numerous deserts. The picture, in the collection at 
nwa Poy murchased. by the” Queen from’ the 
New ater-Colour Society sa : : 
Pontint fo thee ty, of which the artist is 


country, and_notwithstanding the disadvantage at 
which ¢hey are proverbially said to stand who are out 
of sight, they Seve thought it right to assign the 
work to the Baron Marochetti. Two propositions are 
maintained ,by this decision; both of which, we 


confess, affect us with a sense of their fitness. ; One 


is, that the national monuments shall be executed by 
national art ; the other, that the national, artist has 
a right to such encouragements and benefices as his 
nation -has to bestow., Strangely enough, however, 
it is in, this country, the tendency of government 
action in the matter to ignore these important _prin- 
ciples, and to reverse this sound and reasonable 
practice. In a nation rich beyond any other in the 
talent needed for this species of national illustration, 
and .in the number of its Art-professors awaiting 
their rewards, it would seem nearly incredible that a 
valuable commission should have passed behind the 
backs of all the sculptors of Efigland into the hands 
of a foreigner. Will no one so placed as to make 
his voice heard stand between our native artists and 
this official repudiation ? * Will no’member of the 
Lower House of Parliament elicit for us some more 
precise and satisfactory information ‘than we yet 
possess respecting the Scutari Monument, for which 
£17,500 was the other day asked from that assembly, 
aud which has been silently given away to the Baron 


Marochetti? ,When was this commission assigned, | 


and how? and why to a stranger, when we have 
amongst us sculptors who have year after year been 
,building up great titles to such employments, and 
illustrating the country. that thus neglects them by 
the production of works which place its sculpture at 
‘the head of the European schools.” It is high time 


that there should be an end of this arbitrary dealing | 


with the national commissions: 4 it is fit that it 
should be made distinctly visible to the ministerial 
minds that our public works are not to be looked on 
as pieces of pocket patronage.“ It is idle to appeal, 


in answer, to commonplaces about the cosmopolitan | 


character of Art; ‘no undue jealousy of the foreign 
sculptor is involved in the sentiment that we have 
naturally the support_of our own.” That country 
overlooks one of its great means of self-illustration 
which forgets to foster. its-own, Artsa ‘process not 
to be attained by. overlocking their professors. .. As 
matters, stand, Baron Marochetti gets ,properly, the 
commission which .his own country.:has to, bestow 
on her son, and improperly ,that which our country 
takes from Aer sons to give to him.: Again, we ask, 
will some one help us to a clearer understanding of 
this matter? and, we ask it the more emphatically 
becanse there, are other Art-matters waiting. for 
decision which render a better understanding of the 
subject highly important to the interests of our own 
great English sculptors. 

Since the above was written, 


very. pointed or enlightened. 
inquire— 


He did, however, 


- “1. By whose authority the Scutari Monument 
had beeti undertaken ? 2. Whio had selected Signor 
Marochetti:to undertake the wérk? 3. From what 
fund, the paymént, was to be made? 4. Why the 
work had not been subjected to public competition, 
so that the sculptors of England, France, Italy, and 
Germany might have sent in models, and an obelisk 
have been produced that would have immortalised 
our warriors and the sculptor for ages to come.” * 


But his lordship made no remarks on the enormous 
cost, of a very inferior work—a work that, we repeat, 
is unworthy of the subject, and not creditable to the 





the Earl of Harring- 
.ton,-in the House of Peers, asked some quegtions of 
the Government in reference to this painful and 
very, humiliating ‘“ Monument;”. but his lordship 
was ill informed on the subject—anor was his criticism 


was‘ done that ‘ought not to “have been done 
called’ upon“Patliament fora grant to pay for it 
“Signor Marochetti havitig been selected because he 
was famous 6n account of some colossal works that 
he had executed.” © Most unhappily; although every 
branch of trade and commerce, lh every imagin- 
able “interest” is represented in Parliament, the 
‘Arts are entirely without - this vast advantage. The 
most absurd opinions may be uttered, the most 
irrational dogmas promulgated, and the most dis- 
reputable “jobs” perpetrated there, without s single 
member raising" his Voice to exposé or’avert—aided 
by ‘knowledge, experience, and . Surely 
an’ evil so ‘manifest “cannot endare’thuch longer ; 
surely some intelligent” and-enlightened ‘nobleman 
or gentleman will stand in the breach. 

-»-In the course of: his very restticted observations, 
Lord Panmure said, that “ British sculptors declined 
to compete for publit monaments ;” whio can be his 
lordship’s authority for ‘so entire and ‘inexplicable 
an error? ‘ When did"British sculptors decline com- 
petition ?—when and where ? ~ There ‘are but two 
sculptors who have ever so declined—Mr. Gibson 
aud Baron’ Marochetti! ' But “Mr. Gibson is a resi- 
dent in Rome, and the’ Baron very naturally believes 
success to bé moré certain without competition than 
with it. Upon this very’ important ‘branch of the 
subject, the ‘following: letter has been published (in 
the Times) by E? H.’Baily, R.A. 

-“$1n,—My attention has been called to a report 
which appeared.in your paper on the 9th inst., under 
the head of Parliamentary intelligence, which is not 
only an error, but a statement which, if‘allowed to 
pass uncontradicted, may prove injurious to the in- 
terests of British sculptors. — - 

“ Lord: Panmure, in ‘reply to Lord Harrington’s 
inquiry for- particulars relative to the Scutari Me- 
morial, thus spoke of public competitions :—‘ As to 
public ‘competitions, the noble earl (Harrington) 
must be aware that the sculptors and artists of this 
country declined to furnish plans to compete for the 
‘erection of public monuments.’ ; 

“ It'may be—in fact I know that’Mr. Gibson has 
long objécted and refused to submit designs in com- 
petition, but I- know ‘of -no- other English sculptor 
who has declined to compete, although they have 
been ‘strongly-inipressed With” the injustice and par- 
tiality'which most“ often attend this mode of selec- 
‘tion ; and I have yet to learn that Mr. Gibson is the 
representative of British ‘Art and sculptors. 

'  Lord* Panmure “says,—‘ The" noble “lord (Har- 
rington) inust- be aware that the’ sculptors of this 
country decline to’furnish designs.’ » Can Lord Pan- 
mure, Lord Harrington, or any other noble lord, say 
there was want of response by the British artists for 
the ‘Nelson ‘Testimonial ?~ Or “can” it be said that 
‘British artists declinéd to compete for either the eree- 
tion of the Parliament Houses, or; more recently, for 
their decoration ? > Did they .not cordially reply to 
the invitation of the city inthe ‘cases of the Peel and 
Wellington competitions ? And lastly, did not two 
British sculptors out of four ‘selected (one being & 
foreigner and the other Mr. Gibson) submit designs 
for. the Government Wellington ‘Monument, and, 
although rejected, offer again and again to provide 
other works ?. I, for one, never heard of the Scutart 
Monument until I read in the public papers that it 
.was corhpleted, and I may say that, had-I been ap- 
plied to, I'should most ‘readily have met the views 
ofthe “government, and ‘have been proud to have 
done so for the honour of England’s arms and Art. 

“ Ivhave the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient humble servant, 
» BH. Bas. 


. “41, YorkPlace, Portman Square,” 
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HE EXHIBITION OF 
ART-TREASURES IN MANCHESTER. 





His Rovan Hicunsss Prince Aupert has ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Earl of Ellesmere, 
in reference to the Exhibition which is to take place 
at Manchester in 1857. It is a most lucid and 
judicious communication—another proof that when- 
ever the Prince brings his mind to bear upon any 
subject, he thoroughly comprehends it : the course 
he advises is generally the best; he seems to know 
almost by intuition that which others acquire by 
experience and study; and it is beyond question, 
that if the Arts of this country already owe him a 
large debt, that debt is certain to accumulate. It 
is a privilege of no common order to be guided by 
the counsel of a man so wise and good; who, oceu- 
pying the highest place in the realm, has thought 
and consideration for all that concerns the true wel- 
fare and surest interests of the country. There can 
be no doubt that the Manchester Committee will act 
upon the suggestion of the Prince; they may thus 
obtain a collection of pictures such as have never been 
seen together; for it is notorious (and we have 
even better evidence than that of Dr. Waagen) that 
if our National Gallery be comparatively poor, there 
are Art-treasures scattered throughout England that, 
collectively, would form a richer and more valuable 
assemblage than those presented by any three public 
galleries of Europe combined. If the best of these 
can be obtained—and we imagine the letter of the 
Prince in a great degree removes all difficulty—the 
Exhibition at Manchester will be for ever memorable 
in the history of British Art. The following is the 
letter of His Royal Highness :— 


“ My pear Lord ELLESMERE,—I was very sorry 
not to see you with the deputation from Manchester 
that came to me yesterday upon the subject of the 
Exhibition of Art-treasures which it is proposed to 
open in that city in May, 1857. Lord Overstone, 
however, as well as the other members of the depu- 
tation, left nothing to desire in explaining the 
objects which they have in view. I could not fail to 
admire the public spirit which had prompted the 
people of Manchester to enter upon so large and 
magnificent an undertaking. 

“We had a good deal of discussion upon its general 
principles, upon the soundness and fitacss of which 
much of its future success must necessarily depend. 

“Manchester enters upon this undertaking at a 
certain disadvautage. It has been preceded by the 
Exhibition of 1851, that of Dublin in 1853, and 
that at Paris during the last year. That a mere 
repetition of what has thus gone before would fail to 
attract sufficient notice and public support appears 
to have been felt by the Committee ; and they most 
Wisely gave a distinctive character to their scheme, 
by making it an exhibition of what may emphatically 
be called the Art-treasures of this country. How to 
sieceed in collecting such treasures, fondly cherished 
as they are by their owners, who are justly jealous 
of their safety, is the problem to be solved. 

“In my opinion the solution will be found in the 
satisfactory proof of the usefulness of the under- 
taxing. ‘The mere gratification of public curiosity, 
and the giving an intellectual entertainment to the 
dense population of a particular locality, would be 
praiseworthy in itself, but hardly sufficient to 
couvinee the owners of works of Art that it is their 
duty, at a certain risk and inconvenience, to send 
their choicest treasures to Manchester for exhibition. 

“That national. usefulness might, however, be 
found im the educational direction which may be 
siven to the whole scheme. No country invests a 
larger amount of capital in works of Art of all kinds 
than England, and in none, almost, is so little done 
lor Art-edueation. If the collection you propose to 
form were made to illustrate the history of Art in a 
chronological and systematic arrangement, it would 
speak powerfully to the public mind, and enable, in 
4 practical way, the most uneducated eye to gather 
the lessons which ages of thought and scientific 
research have attempted to abstract; and would 
present to the world, for the first time, a gallery 
such as no other country could produce, but for 
which, I feel convinced, the materials exist abun- 
dantly in private hands among us. 

“As far as painting is concerned, I enclose a 
catalogue exhibiting ail the diferent schools, with the 





masters who illustrate them, which able hands have 
compiled for me, and which was communicated to 
the National Gallery Committee of 1853, and printed 
by them with the evidence. 

“If such a catalogue, for instance, were to be 
filled up with the specimens of the best paintings by 
the different masters enumerated in it which exist in 
this country, I feel certain that the Committee would 
come with very different powers of persuasion, 
and a very different claim to attention to their 
owners, than when the demand for the loan of certain 
of their pictures were apparently dependent upon 
mere accident or caprice. 

“A person who would not otherwise be inclined 
to part with a picture would probably shrink from 
refusing it, if he knew that his doing so tended to 
mar the realisation of a great national object. 

“The same — might be adopted with regard 
to the other branches of Art, extending even into 
the field of Manufacturing Industry. 

“ Whatever may be the decision of the Committee, 
T assure you that it will give me the greatest pleasure 
to give you any feeble assistance or support which I 


may be enabled to render; and I may at the same | 
| to proinote the interests of a most valuable Institu- 


time repeat to you the assurance of the Queen’s best 
wishes for the success of your labours. 
“ Ever yours truly, 
“ ALBERT.” 
“ Buckingham Palace, July 3.” 


“The site of the building has been fixed at Old 
Trafford, about two miles from the Manchester 
Exchange, lying contiguous to the Botanical Gar- 
deus, which will form an agreeable promenade in 
connection with it. The total ground covered by 
the building will be 15,273 square yards. The 
front, which has been designed by Mr. Salomons, a 
local architect, will be of red and white bricks, and 
the sides of cast and corrugated iron, which latter 
material, in combination with glass, will also be used 
for the roofs,” 

Drawings of the building have been shown during 
the month at Messrs. Phillips, the eminent jewellers, 
in Cockspur Street. Without being remarkable for 
novelty or beauty of design, it appears to be well 
suited to the object in view—and if not handsome, 
is certainly not the opposite. It seems to be in all 
respects satisfactory. 

It is not, however, without much regret we learn 
that the Industrial Arts are not to be represented 
by this great gathering of 1857 in Manchester. 
This decision has been probably arrived at mainly in 
consequence of the long announced intention of ‘ the 
Manchester Mechanics’ Institution” to hold such 
an exhibition in the autumn of 1856. To this always 
interesting and important topic we shall presently 
refer. 

Frequent occasions will be supplied to us of com- 
municating with our readers concerning the progress 
of the Directors of “ the Exhibition of Art-'T'reasures 
in Manchester ;” meanwhile, we cordially and hope- 
fully wish it success. 

We may now express a hope that the Committee, 
having taken a wise step in reference to pictures, 
will consider also how scu/pture can be best repre- 
sented—modern sculpture, that is to say. It will 
readily occur to them that, scattered about the build- 
ing in appropriate places, works of this class will 
not only be seen to advantage, but add materially 
to its general effect, giving grace and interest to the 
Exhibition. We trust our British sculptors will 
make early preparations for the call that no doubt 
will be made upon them; and we have no fear of 
their thus establishing their supremacy, and supplying 
the most emphatic proofs of their right to such 
patronage as the nation can supply. They may 
never again have so valuable an opportunity ; let it 
not be lost. 2 

We may respectfully offer a word or two in refer- 
ence to a very essential matter. ‘The Exhibition at 
Dublin betrayed a lamentable want of care, in regard 
to the pictures, &c., entrusted to the Committee ; 
we do not dwell much on this point, for we have no 
desire to create alarm. The geutlemen who under- 
take the trust in Manchester are practical men of 
business, while those of Dublin were not ; they will 
incur—and willingly incur—a heavy responsibility : 
let them give ample assurance that, in this respect, 
no contributor need be uneasy couceruing the 
issue. 





MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 
MANCHESTER. 
EXHIRITION OF ART AND ART-INDUSTRY. 


Tur Mecuanics’ Institute of Manchester is a new 
building, commensurate with its augmented num- 
bers and increased requirements: that building it is 
proposed to inaugurate by “an Exhibition illustra- 
tive of the Vine Arts, Antiquities, Scientific Inven- 
tions, Raw Materials, Industrial Products, Machinery 
at rest and in Motion, and comprising Selections 
from Mechanical Employments in actual operation,” 
such Exhibition to be opened in September next.* 
We rejoice to learn that what the Exhibition of 
1857 is not to do, will be done by,this Exhibition 
of 1856—viz., to collect productions of Art-Manu- 
facture ; hence, to show its progress, and hence, to 
promote a most essential branch of Art-education. 
Circulars have been issued by the Directors, request - 
ing loans of all kinds; and we understand a large 
proportion of our leading manufacturers have re- 
spouded to the call made upon them—first, in order 


tion, that has existed more than thirty years, and 
achieved an immense amount of good; and next, 
with a view to inform the public—rightly and pro- 
perly—who are the producers who best minister to 
public wants. We earnestly hope this good cause 
will be upheld, and that the Directors will receive 
such liberal aid as may essentially assist them in 
their very meritorious undertaking. After all, un- 
less the Artisan be properly taught, little real service 
can be rendered by those who teach. It is in this 
respect mainly that France excels England; there 
the workmen—“ the mechanics’’—are made to un- 
derstand the nature and fitness of what they under- 
take. It is to ¢Aeir intelligence the world is mainly 
indebted for results that in certain classes of produce 
keep exclusively to them the markets of the world. 

We rejoice to know, then, that in Manchester 

there is again to be an Exhibition of Art-Industry ; 
and that this portion of the design is to be a main 
purpose. No doubt the Committee are aware that 
many scrious difficulties will have to be met and 
encountered. Producers generally will be averse 
to exertions unless some steps be taken to over- 
come objections. The only case in point is the 
Exhibition which, in 1853, took ES in Dublin ; it 
followed perhaps too soon upon that of 1851, and it 
was notoriously ill-managed, We have no desire to 
enter into this matter now, but unquestionably the 
whole affair was a series of mistakes, “ confusion 
worse confounded ;” and the result was a serious 
pecuniary loss,. The Exhibition which occurred 
in New York was worse than failure—it was preju- 
dicial, and not serviceable, to all who in England 
took part in it. That of Paris, -however, was a 
success, and is likely to lead to very beneficial con- 
sequences ; it was a first great step to that free-trade 
which must ultimately secure the great interests of 
the world, and especially of France and Great Britain. 
But there will be an indisposition on the part of our 
leading manufacturers rey to aid the views 
of the Manchester Committee, by making arrange- 
ments commensurate with the magnitude and value 
of the oecasion. We hope the Committee have con- 
sidered how this difficulty can best be met. 

To see a collection of fine and rare pictures will be 
no doubt a boon of magnitude to the people of Man- 
chester, and the immensely populous district that 
surrounds this great city of industry; but a gather- 
ing together of objects of manufacture, and of Art- 
manufacture especially, will be infinitely more in- 
structive—more permanently and practically useful. 

For ourselves, we shall gladly aid and assist it of 
every means in our power, and, we trust, with ad- 
vantage to the Committee and the contributors. It was 
in Manchester, so far back as 1846, that we com- 
menced the task we have since so often repeated—of 





* “The floor space in the building, applicable to the 
purposes of the Exhibition, exceeds twenty-one thousand 
square feet, with the additional accommodation afforded by 
the walls for the may | of Paintings, Engravings, &e. 
With this space at their disposal, and with the experienee 
the Directors possess of the succewful working of similar 
Exhibitions in this Institation, they confidently hope to 
collect materials, and arrange an Exhibition which will 
sustain the reputation of the Institution, and be not only an 
olject of general attraction, but an important educational 
instrument thronghout the densely populated district, of 
which Manchester is the centre.” 
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reporting and illustrating works of Art-industry : In 
England that is to say; for previously, in 184 4, we 
had published an Illustrated Report of the Exposi- 
tion of Industrial Arts in Paris; aud, in 1845, the 
Art (Union) Journal contained, under the title of the 
“ Mercantile Value of the Fine Arts,” a report, with 
many engravings, of the Bazaar at Covent Garden, 
which, although it took place in order to raise funds 
for the Anti-corn Law League, was so liberally sup- 
plied with contributions from manufacturing local- 
ities as to be in reality an exhibition of Art-Manu- 
factures; and it no doubt led (as at the time we said 
it would do) to the consideration of schemes in which 
the example of France might be followed by Eng- 
land.* : 

The Mustrated Report of the Exposition of Bri- 
tish Industrial Art at Manchester at the close of the 
year 1845, published in a supplementary part of the 
Art (Union) Journal, coutained a hundred engrav- 
ings. It was a fair and sufficiently ample report of 
the first attempt in England to follow in the foot- 
steps of France. And it is to the honour of Man- 
chester that it took the lead in a course which sub- 
sequently, in 1851, delighted and instructed the 
world. Then, as on all occasions, we laboured to 
show that England was capable of rivalling France in 
collecting together a display of Art-manufacture, 
urging upon all who had power, the duty of their 
adequate representation in England. In 1851 we 
had the happiness to receive our reward in witnessing 
an exhibition infinitely beyond our hopes. We re- 
joice, therefore, that after a lapse of twelve years 
Manchester will make another effort; and we hope 
and trust British Industrial Art will be, on that occa- 
sion, as largely and liberally represented, patronised, 
and protected as it was in 1845—in due proportion, 
that is to say, for Art-industry was then in compa- 
rative infancy in England. The benefit of publicity 
was more than doubted by producers—it was a 
novelty they could not understand; there was no 
royal or aristocratic influence to support it—no 
“guaranteed fund” to meet expenses; it owed its 
existence, its sustenance, and its results to a few 
enterprising and enlightened men, and by them the 
cost and consequent loss was borne exclusively. 

We hope and believe that the issue, in 1856, will 
be as hononrable to the conductors, to the city, to the 
contributors, and to the public, as was the winter of 
1845; but, we repeat, in due proportion to the 
means that may now be commanded to obtain a 
nore brilliant and a more useful success. 

We do not lose sight of the fact that the results 
of tfie Exhibition at the Manchester Mechanics’ 
Institute, in 1856, will be infinitely more important 
than were those of 1845; for the prosperity of a 
very useful and long-established Institution will in 
a great degree depend upon the success arrivéd at. 
The building is, we understand, one of an’ admirable 
character—properly arranged for all requirements : 
it is costly, of course, in proportion. And if this 
Exhibition be what it may be, and ought to be, it 
will relieve the Committee and the Society of a heavy 
responsibility. This may be a narrow, but it is a 
necessary view. We sustain the Exhibition also on 
higher grounds: those who contribute to it will— 
while they extend their own repute, and thus advance 
their own interests—have the satisfaction of know- 
ing they are largely promoting the true welfare of a 
Class which may be almost described as the most 
unportant class of the community —the operative 
class, the workmen, the “ mechanics,” —who, if 
rightly instructed, trained to good order, properly 
encouraged, and justly rewarded, may be safely con- 
sidered and described as “ the pillars of the State.” 








* “ A National Exposition in London would attract visi- 
tors from every quarter of the globe; and the rent which 
manufacturers would gladly pay fi 
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necessary 


to the display of their goods would more than 
cover the cost, even if admissions were gratuitous. Such a 
project is worthy the combined efforts of the Board of Trade 
one the School of Design. The y would be nobly supported 
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A NYMPH SURPRISED. 


FROM THE STATUE BY E. G. PAPWORTH, JUN. 





Wirn the knowledge we have of the present con- 
dition of sculpture in this country, we cannot but 
feel a considerable amount of regret, acting as an 
alloy to our pleasure, whenever we mark the appear- 
ance of a young sculptor whose talent is of such a cha- 
racter as, under ordinary circumstances, would fully 
justify his continuance in the profession. Nothing, 
we are persuaded, but a love of the art which he 
finds it impossible to restrain, would induce any 
young man to enter upon a career that, even under 
the most favourable conditions, must be one of 
infinite labour, difficulties, aud disappointment. And 
how much are all these increased by the present 
aspect of our school of sculpture with respect to the 
patronage it receives, and the hold it has upon the 
minds of those who alone are able to help it forward? 
For what are the facts which come within the cogni- 
sance of every one who interests himself at all in Art- 
matters? <A few of our leading sculptors receive com- 
missions from Government for works at prices which, 
in comparison with the productions of other artists, 
and with the profits realised by an active, “ push- 
ing’ tradesman, leave him but a scanty income; 
and occasionally ‘from private patrons on scarcely 
more liberal tegns. But by far the larger majority 
cannot boast of even this niggardly amount of 
patronage. Year after year, clever and even beautiful 
models in clay—for speculative marbles are too 
costly to be executed by men who have only their 
own head and hands to assist them—are produced, 
exhibited, and then returned to the studio, only to 
add to the disquietude and chagrin of the disap- 
pointed artist. We have said such works are “ex- 
hibited” —they are not; they are admitted within 
the walls of the Academy, and then placed in a room 
where, like the poor fellows in the “ Black Hole” at 
Calcutta, they smother each other. The Academy is 
not altogether to be blamed for this, though we are 
satisfied arrangements might be made throughout 
their rooms by which the sculptor might stand a 
chance of having his works seen. For instance, a 
line of statues, enclosed within barriers, could be 
formed along the centre of the great room, a part 
rarely occupied by visitors. Statues might also be 
arranged, without any great obstacle to a proper in- 
spection of the paintings, at certain intervals in 
the other rooms. However, this grievance will, 
we trust, continue but a little longer. The plan in 
agitation for giving up, on certain conditions, the 
whole of the edifice in Trafalgar Square to the Royal 
Academy, will enable that body to afford the seulptor 
the space to which he is entitled for the suitable 
exhibition of his productions. 

Our other complaint on behalf of the sculptors still 
remains in full force, and, we fear, will so remain 
till public opinion forces upon Government the claims 
of our own artists to its primary: consideration, and 
the wealthy patron of Art shall learn to notice 
sculpture at least as highly as he now estimates 
painting. We have seen within the last month a 
nobleman purchasing a single picture at the cost of 
£4500, or thereabouts—a work of which, whatever 
its merits may be, time in a century or two will in 
all probability leave little else than the bare canvas. 
Now this sum would have procured its possessor 
three, certainly, of the most beautiful sculptures of 
modern times—works that, carefully preserved, 
would endure for ever. We confess ourselves quite 
unable to comprehend this prodigal outlay upon one 
art, and the total indifference to another. 

These remarks, although not bearing on the sub- 
ject immediately before us, have arisen out of it. 
Mr. E. G. Papworth, jun., the sculptor of the statue 
here engraved, is a young artist, who was fortunate 
in getting a commission for the work from the late 
Mr. J. Neeld, M.P., one of the very few of our 
wealthy countrymen to whom our sculptors have 
been indebted. But Mr. Papworth’s case is an 
exception to the general rule, and is therefore no 
argument against the foregoing observations. The 
statue, exhibited this year at the Academy, possesses 
merits which are an earnest of greater things for 
the future. The “Surprise” is created by a hawk 
having fallen at the feet of the nymph with its prey 
in its talons, 


THE SKETCHER,* 





ALL lovers of Art—and who is the lo 

is not also a lover of nature ?—all fame one 
and nature have, or ought to have, made the spiritual 
acquaintance of “The Sketcher,” in the pages of 
Blackwood. “ The Sketcher ” was also a contributor 
to this Journal, but we believe, for years before his 
death, he had written but little on Painting. We 
had expected long ago to have seen these 
gathered into a collective form; truly the harvest 
is late, but the fruit has all the freshness and 
fragrance of nature. We read these papers with 
pleasure, as they appeared periodically in Black. 
wood, and we read them again with increased 
because we meet with so little that is le a 
the subject. “ The Sketcher” was not an exhibitor 
therefore he was known but to few beyond a certain 
circle ; he was not a professional artist, but should 
have been one. The Rev. John Eagles was born at 
Bristol in 1784, and was placed at Winchester about 
the age of thirteen, whence he was in due time 
removed to Wadham College, Oxford, where he 
evinced that love of Fine Art which he cherished til] 
the latest period of his life. He took his degree in 
Arts, and entered holy orders, and at an early period 
settled into domestic life. His first curacy was 
that of St. Nicholas, Bristol, to which he was 
appointed by the Rev. John Eden, the vicar, In 
1822, he removed to the curacy of Halberton, in 
Devonshire, where he resided for twelve or thirteen 
years, during the last five years of which period the 
Rev. Sydney Smith was his rector; and it may be 
remarked that, at the time of his decease, he was 
engaged on a review of the works of that remarkable 
man. From Halberton he removed to the curacy 
of Winford, near Bristol, and thence to Kinnersley, 
in Herefordshire; but, in 1841, he relinquished 
parochial duty and returned to Clifton, where he 
resided till his death, in November, 1855. His 
contributions to Blackwood’s Magazine were not 
confiried to papers on Art, but comprehended also 
compositions on classical subjects, as well in verse 
as prose, and also essays on the topics of the time; 
his connection with Blackwood extended over a 
period of twenty-five years. The essays, whieh 
are now collected into a volume, are those which 
immediately interest us; the book bears the same 
title, “The Sketcher,” which headed the papers in 


their periodical form, but the date assigned to their. 


appearance is incorrect. They are said in the Intro- 
duction to have been “ written in 1833, and the two 
following years.” If this means that they were 
written and published then, as may be inferred from 
the statement, it is we think wrong, because we 
remember their appearance ten or twelve years later 
than this. We confess never to have seen anything 
painted by Mr. Eagles; it would be satisfactory to 
be acquainted with his works, although, without 
such acquaintance, it is not difficult fully to estimate 
his powers and understand his aims. In the brief 
prefatory memoir of him it is said, “ His painting 
was a kind of hieroglyphic poetry. No artist ever 
loved Art more purely and entirely for its own sake. 
And it was a subject of regret to his friends that the 
exercise of the faculty of painting was in itself fre- 
quently sufficient to him as an end, and that he 
was himself so indifferent to the value of his own 
productions, that he would paint pictures one upon 
another, so that the same canvas bore — 
surface many pictures, no less characteristic : 
beautiful than the last, which disguised or hid the 
rest.” To the friends of “The Sketcher ae 
records seemed worth preserving ; but they had : 
the same value in the eyes of Eagles himeelf. a 
would never have occurred to an artist to make this 
observation, because every painter has ex . one 
cast aside the products of _—-< i re ~" 
Not very lon we were turnin 
studio of an Bnd painter a store of nS 
gotten and musty sketches, when, to an a ae 
on the merit of some of them, the guardian “en 
studio observed, with even more assumption "it 
Brummell’s man, “ All these, Loa § are a oma 
With res to his feeling, his bro ¢ 
to say:—“ His style was formed on the great — 
masters of landscape ; amongst others Gaspar 
ees 
John Eagles, A.M., Oxon. 
ws = London. 
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reporting and illustrating works of Art-industry ; im 
England that is to say; for previously, in 1844, we 
had published an Illustrated Report of the Exposi- 
tion of Industrial Arts in Paris; and, in 1545, the 
Art (Union) Journal contained, under the title of the 
“ Mercantile Value of the Fine Arts,” a report, with 
many engravings, of the Bazaar at Covent Garden, 
which, although it took place in order to raise funds 
for the Anti-corn Law League, was so liberally sup- 
plied with contributions from manufacturing local- 
ities as to be in reality an exhibition of Art-Manu- 
factures; and it no doubt led (as at the time we said 
it would do) to the consideration of schemes in which 
the example of France might be followed by Eng- 
land.* ; 

The Ilustrated Report of the Exposition of Bri- 
tish Industrial Art at Manchester at the close of the 
year 1845, published in a supplementary part of the 
"Art (Union) Journal, contained a hundred engrav- 
ings. It was a fair and sufficiently ample report of 
the first attempt in England to follow in the foot- 
steps of France. And it is to the hononr of Man- 
chester that it took the lead in a course which sub- 
sequently, in 1851, delighted and instructed the 
world. Then, as on all occasions, we laboured to 
show that England was capable of rivalling France in 
collecting together a display of Art-manufacture, 
urging upon all who had power, the duty of their 
adequate representation in England. In 1851 we 
had the happiness to receive our reward in witnessing 
an exhibition infinitely beyond our hopes. We re- 
joice, therefore, that after a lapse of twelve years 
Manchester will make another effort; and we hope 
and trust British Industrial Art will be, on that occa- 
sion, as largely and liberally represented, patronised, 
and protected as it was in 1845—in due proportion, 
that is to say, for Art-industry was then in compa- 
rative infancy in England. The benefit of publicity 
was more than doubted by producers—it was a 
novelty they could not understand; there was no 
royal or aristocratic influence to support it—no 
“guaranteed fund” to meet expenses; it owed its 
existence, its sustenance, and its results to a few 
enterprising and enlightened men, and by them the 
cost and consequent loss was borne exclusively. 

We hope and believe that the issue, in 1856, will 
be as hononrable to the conductors, to the city, to the 
contributors, and to the public, as was the winter of 
1845; but, we repeat, in due proportion to the 
means that may now be commanded to obtain a 
more brilliant and a more useful suecess, 

We do not lose sight of the fact that the results 
of tfe Exhibition at the Manchester Mechanics’ 
Institute, in 1856, will be infinitely more important 
than were those of 1845; for the prosperity of a 
very useful and long-established Institution will in 
a great degree depend upon the success arrivéd at. 
The building is, we understand, one of an’ admirable 
character—properly arranged for all requirements : 
it is costly, of course, in proportion. And if this 
Exhibition be what it may be, and ought to be, it 
will relieve the Committee and the Society of a heavy 
responsibility. This may be a narrow, but it is a 
necessary view. We sustain the Exhibition also on 
higher grounds: those who contribute to it will— 
while they extend their own repute, and thus advance 
their own interests—have the satisfaction of know- 
ing they are largely promoting the true welfare of a 
class which may be almost described as the most 
important class of the community —the operative 
class, the workmen, the “ mechanics,”—who, if 
rightly instructed, trained to good order, properly 
encouraged, and justly rewarded, may be safely con- 
sidered and described as “ the pillars of the State.” 

















* “ A National Exposition in London would attract visi- 
tors fre m every quarter of the globe; and the rent which 
manufacturers would gladly pay for the use of the space 
necessary to the display of their goods would more than 
cover the cost, even if admissions were gratuitous. Such a 
project is worthy the combined efforts of the Board of Trade 
amd the School of Design. They would be nobly supported 
by the country, and the Ty mple-Palace of British Industry 
would surpass anything which this world has ever wit- 
nessed. A more perfect National Exposition of the pro. 
ducts of British Industry would lead to the display of hi ch 
am! noble feelings with greater intensity and wider enteat 
It is for this reason chietly that we so strenuously urge th : 
project. We value taste, we exte; m industry, we hove 
every form in which intelligence embodies ideality ; t 
above all, we estimate the influence — 
developing emotions of moral lov: liness, and the influence 
of the triumphs of Britain's industrial prow oss in strength. 
ening every man’s interest in the prosperity of the Brith h 
nation.” —Art ( Union) Journal, 1645, . ae 
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FROM THE STATUE BY E. G. PAPWORTH, JUN. 





Wiru the knowledge we have of the present con- 
dition of sculpture in this country, we cannot but 
feel a considerable amount of regret, acting as an 
alloy to our pleasure, whenever we mark the appear- 
ance of a young sculptor whose talent is of such a cha- 
racter as, under ordinary circumstances, would fully 
justify his continuance in the profession. Nothing, 
we are persuaded, but a love of the art which he 
finds it impossible to restrain, would induce any 
young man to enter upon a career that, even under 
the most favourable conditions, must be one of 
infinite labour, difficulties, aud disappointment. And 
how much are all these increased by the present 
aspect of our school of sculpture with respect to the 
patronage it receives, and the hold it has upon the 
minds of those who alone are able to help it forward? 
For what are the facts which come within the cogni- 
sance of every one who interests himself at all in Art- 
matters? <A few of our leading sculptors receive com- 
missions from Government for works at prices which, 
in comparison with the productions of other artists, 
and with the profits realised by an active, “ push- 
ing” tradesman, leave him but a scanty income; 
and occasionally ‘from private patrons on scarcely 
more liberal tegms. But by far the larger majority 
cannot boast of even this niggardly amount of 
patronage. Year after year, clever and even beautiful 
models in clay—for speculative marbles are too 
costly to be executed by men who have only their 
own head and hands to assist them—are produced, 
exhibited, and then returned to the studio, only to 
add to the disquietude and chagrin of the disap- 
pointed artist. We have said such works are “ex- 
hibited” —they are not; they are admitted within 
the walls of the Academy, and then placed in a room 
where, like the poor fellows in the “ Black Hole” at 
Calcutta, they smother each other. The Academy is 
not altogether to be blamed for this, though we are 
satisfied arrangements might be made throughout 
their rooms by which the sculptor might stand a 
chance of having his works seen. For instance, a 
line of statues, enclosed within barriers, could be 
formed along the centre of the great room, a part 
rarely occupied by visitors. Statues might also be 
arranged, without any great obstacle to a proper in- 
spection of the paintings, at certain intervals in 
the other rooms. However, this grievance will, 
we trust, continue but a little longer. The plan in 
agitation for giving up, on certain conditions, the 
whole of the edifice in Trafalgar Square to the Royal 
Academy, will enable that body to afford the seulptor 
the space to which he is entitled for the suitable 
exhibition of his productions. 

Our other complaint on behalf of the sculptors still 
remains in full force, and, we fear, will so remain 
till public opinion forces upon Government the claims 
of our own artists to its primary. consideration, and 
the wealthy patron of Art shall learn to notice 
sculpture at least as highly as he now estimates 
painting. We have seen within the last month a 
nobleman purchasing a single picture at the cost of 
£4500, or thereabouts—a work of which, whatever 
its merits may be, time in a century or two will in 
all probability leave little else than the bare canvas. 
Now this sum would have procured its possessor 
three, certainly, of the most beautiful sculptures of 
modern times—works that, carefully preserved, 
would endure for ever. We confess ourselves quite 
unable to comprehend this prodigal outlay upon one 
art, and the total indifference to another. 

These remarks, although not bearing on the sub- 
ject immediately before us, have arisen out of it. 
Mr. E. G. Papworth, jun., the sculptor of the statue 
here engraved, is a young artist, who was fortunate 
in getting a commission for the work from the late 
Mr. J. Neeld, M.P., one of the very few of our 
wealthy countrymen to whom our sculptors have 
been indebted. But Mr. Papworth’s case is an 
exception to the general rule, and is therefore no 
argument against the foregoing observations. The 
statue, exhibited this year at the Academy, possesses 
merits which are an earnest of greater things for 
the future. The “Surprise” is created by a hawk 
having fallen at the feet of the nymph with its prey 
in its talons, 





THE SKETCHER* 





ALL lovers of Art--and who is the ] 
is not also a lover of nature ?—all bees pee 
and nature have, or ought to have, made the spiritual 
acquaintance of “The Sketcher,” in the pages of 
Blackwood. “The Sketcher ” was also a contributor 
to this Journal, but we believe, for years before his 
death, he had written but little on Painting. We 
had expected long ago to have seen these 
gathered into a collective form; truly the harvest 
is late, but the fruit has all the freshness and 
fragrance of nature. We read these papers with 
pleasure, as they appeared periodically in Black. 
wood, and we read them again with increased 
because we meet with so little that is le e 
the subject. “ The Sketcher” was not an exhibitor 
therefore he was known but to few beyond a certain 
circle; he was not a professional artist, but should 
have been one. The Rev. John Eagles was born at 
Bristol in 1784, and was placed at Winchester about 
the age of thirteen, whence he was in due time 
removed to Wadham College, Oxford, where he 
evinced that love of Fine Art which he cherished til] 
the latest period of his life. He took his degree in 
Arts, and entered holy orders, and at an early period 
settled into domestic life. His first curacy was 
that of St. Nicholas, Bristol, to which he was 
appointed by the Rev. John Eden, the vicar. In 
1822, he removed to the curacy of Halberton, in 
Devonshire, where he resided for twelve or thirteen 
years, during the last five years of which period the 
Rev. Sydney Smith was his rector; and it may be 
remarked that, at the time of his decease, he was 
engaged on a review of the works of that remarkable 
man. From Halberton he removed to the curacy 
of Winford, near Bristol, and thence to Kinnersley, 
in Herefordshire; but, in 1841, he relinquished 
parochial duty and returned to Clifton, where he 
resided till his death, in November, 1855. His 
contributions to Blackwood’s Magazine were not 
confiried to papers on Art, but comprehended also 
compositions on classical subjects, as well in verse 
as prose, and also essays on the topics of the time; 
his connection with Blackwood extended over a 
period of -twenty-five years. The essays, which 
are now collected into a volume, are those which 
immediately interest us; the book bears the same 
title, “The Sketcher,” which headed the papers in 
their periodical form, but the date assigned to their 
appearance is incorrect. They are said in the Intro- 
duction to have been “ written in 1833, and the two 
following years.” If this means that they were 
written and published then, as may be inferred from 
the statement, it is we think wrong, because we 
remember their appearance ten or twelve years later 
than this. We confess never to have seen anything 
painted by Mr. Eagles; it would be satisfactory to 
be acquainted with his works, although, without 
such acquaintance, it is not difficult fully to estimate 
his powers and understand his aims. In the br 
prefatory memoir of him it is said, “ His painting 
was a kind of hieroglyphic poetry. No artist ever 
loved Art more purely and entirely for its own sake. 
And it was a subject of regret to his friends that the 
exercise of the faculty of painting was in itself fre- 
quently sufficient to him as an end, and that he 
was himself so indifferent to the value of his own 
productions, that he would paint pictures one upon 
another, so that the same canvas bore upon its 
surface many pictures, no less characteristic ™ 
beautiful than the last, which disguised or hid ¢ 
rest.’ To the friends of “The Sketcher” these 
records seemed worth preserving; but they had = 
the same value in the eyes of Eagles himself. | 
would never have occurred to an artist to make this 
observation, because every painter has ee 
cast aside the products of gy in : 
Not very lon we were turil 
studio of an ti painter a store of ~S 
gotten and musty sketches, when, to an seen the 
on the merit of some of them, the guardian pas 
studio observed, with even more assum ne 
Brummell’s man, “ All —s 4 are oreo 
With res to his feeling, his biograp . 
to say :—“ His style was formed on the great coma 
masters of landscape ; amongst others Gaspar 
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* « The Sketcher,” by the Rev. John Ragies, £80 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh a 
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in, and Salvator Rosa, enjoying to the last his 
sdmivetiod and respect. He held that almost every 
beautiful scene in nature contained in itself man 
pictures, but that there existed generally one whic! 
was more living and forcible than the rest, which it 
was the business of the artistic eye to select and 
appropriate. He even wished, if it were but by a 
few broad dashes and sweeping lines, to seize and 
secure on paper and canvas this soul of every 
scene.” From this passage it is at once understood 
that, although “The Sketcher” was a student in the 
schoo] of nature until the end of his life, he was yet in 
practice —_s i Art-philosophy of the older 
Snglish school of painting. p 

? st ago, ohart we read these papers, we envied 
their author his elysium of Art—he has spent his 
life amidst all that is lightsome and gladsome. His 
precept was to give his scenes the charm of the dolce 
far mente ; if the god has denied us the otium, we 
are to make it for ourselves, and our scenes are to 
be such as shall induce Astrea again to take up her 
abode among us. A painter of docks and thistles is 
not a landscape-painter, and less is a painter of styes 
and barns. Repose, and repose alone, is the beanty 
of the landseape, which in every other essential should 
be a poetical shelter from the turmoil of the world ; 
and should there be any earthly and discordant 
element, its proportion should only be as much as 
should show our fancied aurea regio—our golden 
home—a debatable land between the land of faéry 
and the every-day hardware world. “The Sketcher” 
does not spare Turner, and the serrum pecus who 
followed him, in speaking of pictures that make you 
long for a parasol, put you in fear of yellow fever 
and a suspicion of jaundice—scenes assuming to be 
subjects painted after the poetry of the elves, as hot 
as capsicum, where any Undine would be driven off 
in steam in an incredibly brief space. It is, then, 
nature in her middle tones that “The Sketcher” 
most admires ; he praises the sobriety of Poussin, and 
the severe grandeur of Salvator. For ourselves we 
are not so exclusive; we can walk with Vanderneer 
in the moonlight, and listen to the whisperings of 
the prophetic stars—though Dutch they be; we can 
sit in “ pleasante harmonie” with Albert Cuyp, even 
on the banks of the Dort, without wishing his 
canvas a whit less warm; or pass a Venetian aprés- 
midi with Turner, even in his sunniest hours, without 
wishing for a diminution of sunshine, even by one 
ray. As an example of Mr. Eagles’ enthusiastic 
manner of writing, on material immediately available 
to the artist, we extract the following :—‘ Beautiful 
June! why is it that all painters have failed to 
represent the many green hues of this luxuriant 
month? In the early part of it, I spent some time 
in study among the woods opposite Clifton. They 
are, as I have stated in a former paper of ‘The 
Sketcher,’ the very best painting ground of a close 
kind, Their peculiarity of form character I have 
before described ; but I cannot now forbear remark- 
ing that I never was before so forcibly struck with 
the greens; they were of all shades, but rich as if 
every other colour had by turns blended with them, 
yet unmixed—so perfect in predominance was the 
green throughout ; so varied likewise was the texture, 
whether effected by distance, by variety of shade, by 
Opposition, or by character of ground. There was 
much of the emerald—not in its colour only, but in 
its transparent depth. The illumination, brilliant 
even under the shadows of the trees, in the hollows 
and fern-covered ascent, under the foliage, was most 
lovely. There, amid the depth of wood, the tall 
thorns, with newly-assumed elegance, mingling their 
blossoms, fresh and white, here in masses, there in 
dots, like diamond, pearl, and jewellery over a regal 
mantle of green, yet all with such modest dignity, 
and, if the expression be allowed, such affection, 
interweaving and interspersing the innocent gaiety ; 
and here, retiring into the depth of shade, relieving 
aud making the depth still deeper, yet delighting— 
yet delighting, as the Latin happily expresses it, 
consociare—rendered the smaller passages complete 
pictures, Bring the critic to this test, and mark 
how nature will laugh at him in her pleasant 
mockery, and bid him unfold the bandage from his 
eyes.” Euge! excellent Sketcher! Pontifex Max- 
‘mus of Pan and the Nymphs! here we are in the 
splendid temple of the Dryads, inimitable by the 
hand of mortal man: where is the sculptured acan- 
thus like that glorious coronal of verdure, one leaf 
of which you could not withdraw without derange- 











ment to the entire composition? Where is the 
Corinthian shaft like yonder pine trunk, with its red 
sealy rind mocking the mathematics of all plated 
monotonies? It is nothing to us that one Mindert 
Hobbima had a lark for his bedfellow to whistle him 
up before twilight broke into morn, who breakfasted 
on brown bread, and drank his earliest draught from 
the cups of the dew-distilling leaves: it is nothing, 
we say, that Mindert Hobbima has worshipped in 
the greenwood by sunshine and moonshine, by sober 





day and every other kind of light—after all, and sad 
to say, he is but as a donkey cropping thistles; and | 
yet, only tell us where Mindert Hobbima was 
buried, and we should yield to none in ardent 
expression of veneration for his sylvan dust. Then | 
there is his master, Ruysdael, by no means so good ; 
and also Claude, working foliage according to the | 
old prescription—mass upon mass, light upon dark, 
and vice-versd. “'The Sketcher” places Citiee us | 
one of the most difficult propositions in nature— 
photography is even at fault here ; for, to say nothing | 
of colour, the exceedingly delicate gradations of tone | 
are wanting. We cannot proceed per saltum— | 
by octaves, but we have an extensive range, from | 
great depth to the unattainable coruscations of the | 
sunlight. These wooded passages are always painted 
hopelessly flat; few things are more difficult than | 
the determination of distances—that is, the proper 
relief of foliage masses, and the assignment of its 
place to each bouquet of leaves. Sketching in this 
case is of no use; nought availeth save industrious 
drawing and honest painting—day after day, nay, 
week after week, will scarce suffice for one exacting 
and inexorable study: any studio picture, painted 
from a half-hour’s memorandum, were but a sorry 
mockery. And with respect to colour, trees have 
been painted of every hue—black, brown, yellow, red, 
and even blue; this variety, however, is gradually 
diminishing: yet in their attempts at green, the 
artists of the living school frequently fall into a cold 
metallic hue unlike anything in nature. Will the 
conventionality of tree-painting ever rise into na- 
tural ntation ? We on not told that our 
author made a sketch of the subject he so well 
describes—and he was right. We always thought 
these papers wanting in practical precept ; the writer 
is most eloquent upon natural phenomena, but each 
paper should have been seasoned with a little practice, 
Yet he has his discovery to communicate; and al- 
though the day for the trial of new “vehicles” and 
texture surfaces be gone by, we will describe in 
“The Sketcher’s” own nate his process of making 
a copy with his starch mediwn:—‘ Having to 
make my priming, I wanted a substitute for glue. 
For this p I mixed up a quantity of colour, of 
red lead as chalk, with starch, and added to it, 
mixing it all up together with the spatula, such a 
quantity of linseed oil as I thought would fasten it. 
With this I made my priming, and painted my cop 
with the medium supplied by my scientific friend. 
The canvas was, however, bad, I must confess, and 
gave me a good deal of trouble, not from this 
mixture, but from other causes, and 1 was not satis- 
fied with my copy. I determined to attempt a 
second ; to accomplish this in time it was requisite 
to have something that would dry very fast. 
Finding the ground I had made of the priming to be 
very firm, I thought of using the same medium for 
my painting ; and after a few trials on a small scale, 
which were all more or less satisfactory, I begun my 
picture thus :—I had some starch made into a gelati- 
nous state, and with the palette-knife mixed u with it 
a quantity of nut oil, perhaps two-thirds starch. With 
this I painted in the sky at once; it worked very 
freely and pleasantly, and looked so fresh and 
unclogged with oily matter that it was quite agree- 


| able to the we, and I could not help thinking it 


looked very like the Venetian method of getting in a 
picture, such as we find observable in Paolo Vero- 
nese. I should mention that I used no bladder- 
colours, but with this medium mixed up all my 
colours in powder. I then proceeded in the darker 
parts of the picture, for which I used less starch, and 
found in the process that it was best in its less 
gelatinous state, and that perhaps, for general use, it 
was best to have the starch made only so strong as 
just to escape being gelatinous: thus, as a fluid, it 
mixed better with the oil, and the proportion of 
nal quantities of each ; it should be well mixed up 
with the palette-knife, and it becomes whitish or 
creamy in the mixing.” ‘This is the pith of ~) 


eee 





communication; but starch and other materials 
have been y tried; but in what have they 
resulted ? are other qualities in 
pictures besides durability ; we bnew of h of 
works which, had they mouldered into dust centuries 
ago, it had been better for Art. Again, in specu- 
lating upon media and varnishes, he says :—“ The 
old masters used some colours which we cannot— 
verditer, for instance; with our oils it will change in 
a few days, and so of other colours. I have heard 
picture ers declare that they can easily get off 
the — or retouches a century old, by a process 
which will not touch the older. Now, these facts 
are grounds for inquiry; much valuable matter 
might be accumulated, and successful experiments 


| made. Sir Joshua must have seen something he did 


not possess, or he would not have destroyed old 
pictures to find out the medium wherewith they 
were painted.” Had “the Sketcher” been a pro- 
fessional painter, he would have given but little 
attention to speculation on the so-called secrets of 
the early painters. wlds believed in some 
alchemy known to the old masters; but simplicity 
in all things io the last and wealiy the denest lenses 
we learn, In what condition are now those pro- 
ductions of Reynolds which he himself compla- 
cently noted as successful experiments with this or 
that golden nostrum? They are either in tatters, 
or have been long since repainted by other hands, 
But these papers were written in the days of the 
vehicle mania, We have read them, we repeat, with 
renewed pleasure ; but let not the tyro suppose that 
he will find elementary instruction in them—they 
are addressed only to experience; but so meaning- 
less and incompetent are most recent essays on Fine 
Art that have fallen in our way, that we rise from 
the perusal of these with a double sense of gratitude. 


——— 


PICTURE SALES. 





On Thursday, June 26th, Messrs. Christie and 
Manson offered for sale the gallery of pictures, 
about seventy in number, known as the “ Wolterton 
Collection.” They were the property of the Earl of 
Orford, and had been removed to the rooms of the 
auctioneers from his lordship’s seat at Wolterton, 
Norfolk. The collection included specimens of the 
Italian, Spanish, French, and Dutch schools, with a 
few examples of our own. Several of the pictures 
bore a high character among connoisseurs, aud this 
attracted a large and distinguished company to the 
sale, It is only nec we should note down the 
most important of the paintings, with the prices they 
realised. 

‘ A Court-yard in Venice, with Figures in Galleries, 
supported by Columns,’ extraordinary in a 
tive, and brilliant with sunlight, 160 guineas; ‘ 
Staircase of the Doge’s Palace, Venice, with a Car- 
dinal and other Figures,’ equalling, if not surpassing, 
the former in power and effect, 240 guineas, These 
two pictures were painted by CANALETTI, 80 we 
heard, for Count Alboretti, of St. Petersburg, and 
were purchased by Lord Orford from the executors 
of the count, ‘Two Peasant Children,’ by Orte, 
310 guineas, a richly-coloured work, and excellent 
in composition, that would do honour to any school 
—we were well pleased to see it estimated at its real 
worth, ‘ Amateurs orming the “ Merchant of 
Venice” before a y of the Aristocracy at 
Lord Mansfield’s,’ Zorrany, = ee 
lian Landscape,’ painted by Sim C. ?- 
LAKE at Rome, in 1529, 170 guineas; ‘St. Mark’s, 
Venice,’ Canatetti, 260 gui ; ‘The Front of 
St. Mark’s Church, from the Piazza, CaNaLerri, 
274 guineas: both of these pictures are in the 
artist’s best manner. ‘An Italian » by 
Berouem, who has introduced into it a peasant in a 
red dress, two cows near a pool of water, a man on 
a mule, and figures on a road rising below a rock : 
this picture is in the finest condition—the colouring 
pure and silvery, its general treatment elegant, and 
Velicate in finish, The canvas is by no means ' 
but it realised 470 guineas. An Altar-piece, by 
GiovaNN1 LO SPAGNA, representing the Virgin in a 
red dress and blue drapery, enthroned on the clouds 
with the infant in her lap and a lily-branch in her 
hand. She is surrounded b angels; and seated 
below her are two cherubs with musical instruments. 
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The works of Lo Spagna, the contemporary of Raffa- 
elle, are exceedingly searce ia England. Speaking of 





this picture, Dr. Waagen says, “ It is noble in feel- | 


ing, and graceful in motive; the most important I 
have yet met with in England by this rare master, 


who has so much affinity with the earlier pictures of | 


Kaphael.” It was purchased at the sale for our 
National Gallery for the sum of 620 guineas. A 
figure-subject' by Rempaanpt, called ‘The Con- 
verted Jew,’ by no means a good specimen of the 
master, was sold for 140 guineas, The convert is 
standing with his hands folded; an open Bible lies 
on the table before him; he wears a yellow dress 
and black cloak, and his head is covered with a 
white and gold turban. A ‘ Coast Scene,’ by Ruys- 
DAEL, with a storm effect. We have no doubt that 
this was once a brilliant picture, but it has become 
so black that we had some difficulty in making out 
the details of the subject in several parts: moreover, 
it has been damaged in two or three places; still it 
realised 300 guineas. Dr. Waagen calls it “ highly 
poetical, aud of astonishing effect.” ‘The Duchess 
d’Ossnna,’ attributed to VeLasquez, but certainly 
unlike the female portraits we have seen from his 
hand, 170 guineas. An Altar-piece, with laterals, 
ascribed to Maruaus Grunewa.p, an artist of the 
early German school. In the centre is the Virgin, 
in a green and blue drapery, enthroned on the half- 
moon, between St. Catherine and St. Barbara. She 
is offering some grapes to the infant Christ, whom 
she holds in her lap, while angels above are crown- 
ing her. On the inside of the laterals, or wings, are 
St. Ambrose in robes, and St.George in armour, 
standing on the dragon: on the outside, St. George, 
St. Clement, and a third figure. We again quote 
Dr, Waagen, who says, “ This is the only picture by 
this great and rare German master that I know of in 
England; it displays in full measure that nobleness 
and grandeur of heads and figures, good style of dra- 
pery, and powerful and clear colouring which are 
proper to him.” It sold for 130 guineas. ‘A Dutch 
Landscape,’ by Puiie pe Konineu, a large and 
coarsely-painted work, but with anextraordinary effect 
of sunshine, 390 guineas. ‘ Christ falling beneath the 
weight of his Cross,’ Muritzo, apicture sofull of deep 
religious feeling, such intense expression of pain and 
sorrow, and so delicate and transparent in colour, 
that in our humble opinion it is worth all the rest 
of the collection ex masse ; we have rarely, if ever, 
seen a picture that so impressed us with the idea of 
the sublime: it was knocked down for 600 guineas. 
‘The Rainbow Landscape,’ RubENs, one of a pair 
formerly in the Balbi Palace, at Genoa; the other 
is now in our National Gallery. We had heard so 
much of this celebrated picture, that we expected a 
rich treat when we attended the private view of the 
collection of which it was considered the greatest 
orhament, no less than it is thought by many con- 
noisseurs to be the chef-d’wuvre of the master; but 
we admit we were wofully disappointed ; the picture 
will bear no comparison with its quondam companion 
now in Trafalgar Square, nor with the ‘Farm at 
Lacken,’ the ‘Summer,’ and the ‘ Autumn,’ by the 
same painter, in the collection of the Queen. ” The 
composition is good, and that is all the praise we 
can award it; in our judgment all other aftributes 
of good painting—drawing, colour, and expression— 
are manifestly deficient. Lord Orford bought it, we 
believe, at the sale of Mr. Watson Taylor’s collection 
for 2600/.; it was knocked down to the Marquis of 
Hertford, as we heard, on the present occasion for 
$550/.—some one, on behalf of our National Gallery, 
bidding as high as 3800/. for it, at least it was so 
reported in the room. We rejoice that in this case 
& private purse was heavier than the public one ; but 
even the lower sum would have been monstrous for 
such a work. The last picture in the catalogue was 
the ‘ Marriage of St. Catherine,’ by Sasso Ferraro; 
the fizures life-size, and altogether a work of con- 
siderable importance with reference to its peculiar 
character, The Marquis of Hertford became the 
possessor of this also, at the price of 1025 guineas, 
113007, it ms, the Wolterton collection realised 
the season tee the ape -~ winding-up sale of 
recently hese we 9 other pictures have mere 
were not of a we yn / — or prceeen, they 
notice. Looking at th “p ed call for any especial 
anment and med nd oh ; om hich paintings, both 
ern, realised this year, artists 
and collectors need not complain. . 





ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Stiniixnc.—A meeting, at which nearly 10,000 


persons assembled, was recently held in Btirling, 
fur the purpose of taking measures to raise a 
national monument to the memory of Sir William 
Wallace, to be erected on the summit of the Abbey 
Craig, near that city. 
ment is to be submitted to public competition 
among native artists—that is, we presume, Scottish 
artists : 
well for us who live south of the T'weed to follow, 
whenever a national testimonial in honour of some 
distinguished character is proposed: so far, that is 
to say, that it should be the work of a British artist, 
from whatever part of the United Kingdom he may 
chance to come.» « 


The design for the monu- 


if so, the example is one which it would be 


Norwicu.—The annual distribution of prizes to 


the pupils of the Norwich School of Art took place 
cn the 3rd of July, the Mayor, Mr. J. G. Johnson, 
wesiding on the occasion. 


At the same time, the 
teport of the Committee for the past year was read 


to the visitors: from this document we learn that 
the attendance of pupils, and ‘their general pro- 
gress, are of a nature to afford entire satisfaction 
to those who interest themselves; in the Welfare 
of the school. 
122 pupils, and the female public class 16. 
are also 32 in the male especial and intermediate 
classes, and 29 in the ladies’ class: the total number 
of pupils, 
exhibition in London of drawings and designs from 
the Schools of Art throughout the kingdom, the 
pupils of the Norwich School carried off a greater 
number of prizes, in proportion to the population 
of the city, than any similar institution elsewhere. 
The scholarships were awarded thus:—Mr. Gur- 
ney’s, M.P., of 

ner’s, M.P., of £12, to James Reeve; Mr. R. 
Chamberlin’s, of £10, to H. E. Blazeby. 
given by Mr. Claude Nursey, head-master of the 
school, were awarded to James Reeve and J. Hug- 
gins, for the most regular attendance. 
Fine Art Exhibition in Norwich will be opened in 
the month of October. 


The male publie class now includes 
There 


therefore, is now 199. At the recent 


£20, to George Easter; Mr. War- 


Prizes 
The next 


CHELTENHAM.—A testimonial which must have 


been most gratifying to the noble recipient, the 
venerable Lord Northwick, has recently been 


re- 
ented to his lordship by the inhabitants of Chel- 


tenham and its vicinity. Lord Northwick, as many 
of our readers are aware, is one of the most liberal 
patrons of Art of modern times: his mansion, Thirle- 
stane House, near Cheltenham, is filled with pic- 
tures of all countries and periods; consequently, it 
is one of the * lions’’ of the town—especially as the 
inhabitants and visitors are permitted free access 
to the galleries on frequent and suitable occasions : 
it was to testify their sense of his lordship’s cour- 
~~ liberality that the testimonial was presented 
to him, 
priate to the occasion. Lord Northwick, surrounded 
as he is by such an infinite number and variety 
of beautiful works of Art, paintings, sculptures, and 
articles of rerté, would have probably been indif- 
ferent to a vase or cup—the ordinary kind of tes- 
timonial—cxeept as a mark of the good feeling of 
his neighbours. 
upon having a suitable address, written on vellum, 
and beautifully illuminated, and to enclose it in 
covers of carved ebony, with massive mountings of 
oxidised silver and gold, in the style of the fifteenth 
century: the Northwick arms occupy the centre, 
surrounded by emblems of painting, sculpture, &e. ; 
the large medallions being enriched, in relief, with 
medallion portraits of some of the most distinguished 
ancient artists—Cimabue, Raffaelle, Michael An- 
gelo, Cellini, &e. 
illuminated by Mr. C. Shaw, the eminent mediaeval 
decorator; and the execution of the covers and the 
silver-work, were entrusted to Messrs. Martin, Bas- 
kett, and Martin, extensive silversmiths in Chel- 
tenham, whose taste and skill in this matter are 
highly ereditable. The address, containing upwards 
of seven hundred signatures, headed by the names 
of Earl Fitzhardinge and Lord De Saumerez, was 
presented to Lord Northwick by a numerous deputa- 
tion of the inhabitants. 
from this notice the name of Mr. E. Williams, an 
artist residing at Cheltenham, whose portraits are 
not unknown at the Royal Academy Exhibitions ; 
he took great interest in the “getting up”’ of the 
testimonial, to which his taste and artistic know- 
ledge lent considerable aid. 


Nothing could have been more appro- 


‘The committee, therefore, decided 


The address was written and 


It would be unfair to omit 


Liverroon,—At a recent Special Meeting of the 


Liverpool Architectural and Archeological Society, 
it was unanimously resolved, ‘after due considera- 
tion of the correspondence printed by order of the 
House of Commons, on the subject of the difference 
between Sir Charles Barry, R.A., and the Govern- 
ment, as to the rate of remuneration for that gentle- 





man’s services as architect of the New Pp 
Westminster ; this Mecting is of o eee ie? i 
grounds upon which is based the refusal of the e 
of payment, established by long custom, of Heo 
cent., are altogether untenable.” The ‘resolut - 
proceeds to state the reasons for the opinion held by 
the members of this Association, which are too ra 
for us to quote, and calls the attention of the Ro 4 
Institute of British Architects, as the chartered 
re presentatives of the profession generally, to the 
subject, with a request that they will take such 
steps as may seem to them advisable to assert and 
maintain the due claims of the profession, 

A memorial of the late Archdeacon Brooks is 
about to be placed in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool : 
it is to consist of a statue of the Archdeacon habited 
in his clerical robes. A sum of upwards of £1800 
has been collected by voluntary subscription to de. 
fray the cost of the work, which will be executed 
by M. B. E. Spence, an English sculptor resident 
in Rome, some of whose productions have been 
engraved in the Art-Journal. Mr. Spence was the 
successful competitor out of several sculptors who 
sent in designs, 

_ PatsLtey.—On the 28th of June the annual meet- 
ing for the inspection of the works of the students 
in the Paisley School of Art, and for the distribu. 
tion of awards, took place. The meeting was held 
sarlier in the year than has been customary, in con- 
sequence of the alterations reeently made in the 
arrangements of the department of Art in London, 
among which is the plan now adopted of sending 
an inspector to the various provincial schools to 
examine the works of the pupils and award the 
prizes ; and it is his duty to see that the drawings, 
&e., which have gained for their authors these 
marks of merit are sent off to London. The Paisley 
School, during the past year, numbered 156 pupils, 
of whom 72 were new ones. Sixty drawings and 
paintings, the work of twenty-four students, were 
exhibited at this and a previous meeting in Novem- 
ber last, and to twenty-four works out of this 
number of sixty, medals were awarded. The school 
appears by the Report to be in a satisfactory state. 
We see that the directors have in some instances 
awarded as prizes volumes of the Art-Jowrnal; we 
may, perhaps, be permitted to say without bein 

accused of egotism or presumption, that the varie 

information on all matters of Art offered in our 
pages renders it a book of peculiar value to the 
student, whatever branch of Art he may practise, 
whether appertaining to the Fine Arts or the In- 
dustrial. 

Epinsurou.—A statue of the late Professor Wil- 
son is about to be erected in this city: Mr. Steel is 
the sculptor to whom the work has been entrusted ; 
his model for the cast is, we hear, in a very forward 
state. a 

The prizes for the competition drawings, paintings, 
and models of the students attending the School of 
Design, under the auspices of the Board of Manu- 
factures, were distributed at the National Gallery, 
in Edinburgh, on the 7th of July. Lord Murray 
occupied the chair, and distributed the prizes. Mr. 
A. Christie read the report on the department of 
architecture and ornament, which stated that the 
number of students who attended the classes in this 
department during the session was 411, and the 
number during the previous session 314; showing 
an increase of 97. Among the students were— 

ainters, 14; sculptors, 3; architects and engineers, 
0: draughtsmen, 4; engravers, 6; howse-pemamy 
8; ommamental painters, 1; general get ge ’ 
ornamental engravers, 3; wood carvers, 16 A 
stainers, 6; brassfounders, 3; Joiners and ca “ai 
makers, 7; marble cutters and tomb edrverss 4 
mechanical engineers, 3; pupil teachers, 37 ; school- 
masters, 3 :—total attendance on the male classes, 
231. In the female classes there were—amatenr 
87; schoolmistresses, 20 ; and pupil teachers, 73 i= 
total female -pupils, 180. The class for re ae 
architecture had suffered from the severe il ness 
Mr. Christie during the winter, and the pp 
were therefore few in number; but during t a ; 
cation the students in this class had execute . 
number of drawings, which Mr. Bryce ener we 
The report adverted to the want of accommodation 
: ing the session the num 
in the present rooms. During the er 
ber of students in these departments had —_ “ 
to ninety. ‘In the antique, the progress © meny 


roe 2 7 "ag 
them had been very gratifying, aud in general wa 
very good, 


litcumonp.—An Art-exhibition w28 “opened here 


on the 15th of July, under the patreege en 
Duchesses of Gloucester and Cambrigy, ipo 
bronzes, porcelain, and other works of Ar ae « vitants 
the numerous works contributed by the in ~ sa the 
of this locality,—one of the most pistuntet ee 'y: 
vicinity of the metropolis, and a favourite & o 
numerous wealthy and ay istocratie — _ allow 
charge for admission is sufficiently modera 

the humbler classes to visit the exhibition. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


A TEACHER OF ART AND ART-MANUFACTURE, 


AS 





Part Il. 
WE rejoice to know that, under a more liberal and 
enlightened administration, such arrangements have 
been made to meet the requirements of Art-Manu- 
facture as cannot be other than satisfactory; as 
yet, however, results are not sufficiently manifest 
in the Art-Courts, or in that lead to 
them, where several valnable exhibitors “show” 
their goods. We repeat our conviction, that so 
desirable an opportunity for the exhibition of im- 
provements has never been offered to the producer ; 
every advantage he can require is here placed at his 
disposal—ample space, good light, and his own 
arrangements for display ; while visitors of all 
orders and classes, from the very highest to the 
comparatively humble, are continually present by 
thousands to ascertain their wants, and to study the 
best sources from which they may be supplied. 
These are gains of no little moment; and we can- 
not doubt their being appreciated by those who 
will give the subject consideration. But it is quite 
certain that to achieve the great object of render- 
ing the Crystal Palace usefully available in this re- 
spect, the public must be induced to resort to it for 
the purpose; which can be done only by activity 
among the manufacturers, who must, if they desire 
advancement in this quarter, furnish with proper 
“samples ” the Courts dedicated to their several Arts. 
By a judicious arrangement the Directors, although 
they require that a distinction be made between 
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in a redhot furnace, and adhere so firmly that they 
become as one metal; and to whatever length this is 
“rolled” the metals continue united. Recently the 
house of James Dixon and Sons have adopted this 
mode of plating on nickel silver, and, as we have 
said, mounting the ornamental part with silver. The 
foundation of the plate being harder and whiter, this 
description of “ Sheffield-plate” consequently be- 
comes superior to that for which Sheffield has been 
80 long celebrated. 

Tue Suerrieip Court is one of a range of 
courts on the south side of the Palace ; it is sur- 








works for exhibition and works for sale—placing 
the former in the Courts and the latter in the 
Galleries—willingly accord the aid in their 

for giving publicity to a// the productions of the 
exhibitor; and there is no difficulty in the way of 
making known, that he who labours for reputation 
in one place strives for remuneration in another. 
We desire to see the principle more entirely carried 
out, and we have no doubt it will be so when 
“good things” are supplied more abundantly: we 
hope ultimately to see in the Art-Courts only what 
is really excellent, and to be referred to the bazaar 
galleries for productions of the ordinary character 
of trade. At present there is a mixture, both above 
and below, whieh is to be regretted; many pro- 
ductions of merit being in the former, while in the 
latter we find a supply of articles that bear but little, 
if any, relation to Art. 

Tue SHEFFIELD Court, to which we now direct 
the attention of our readers, may be described as 
full, or nearly so; but while of works in steel there is 
a very ample contribution—and it is such as largely 
sustains its “ world-wide repute” in its staple trade— 
there is but one contributor of that for which the 
town has been also long celebrated ; so closely indeed 
have PLATED Goops been associated with Sheffield, as 
to have very generally obtained distinction as “Shef- 
field ware.” We naturally look into this Court, 
therefore, to know who are its various producers, 
what their relative merits, what their several classes, 
and to whom a purchaser is to apply for that which 
he requires. In illustrating this branch of our sub- 
ject, we are limited to the works of Messrs. JamEs 





Dixon and Sons—a firm long established and of 
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THE SHEFFIELD COURT, CRYSTAL PALACE, 


rounded by small glass cases, which contain examples | 
chiefly of cutlery; in the centre is an ottoman 
decorated with specimens of a more refined order, 
while at either side are the large cases of the manu- 
facturers under notice: various “tools,” principally 
contributed by the world-famous firm of TURTON, are 
seattered (but with due regard to order) about ; 
but excepting knives and razors, the goods thus 
exposed have not been much subjected to the in- 
fluence of Art; it is likely, however, that in the 
course of these papers we may be called upon to 
eugrave and to describe some of these objects upon 





admitted ayo it is true, but by no means the 
only one in She by which works of excellence 
might have been contributed. This want of fair 
rivalry—of wholesome competition—is therefore to 
be deplored. But we may expect that, ere long, the 
evil will cease to exist; indeed, we have reason to 
believe that at the present moment arrangements are 
making in Sheffield by which this important branch 
of its commerce will oy ome represented, and 
that a competent agent has engaged, to whom 
the charge of its interests will be intrusted. 

The supremacy which Sheffield has maintained for 
nearly a century, has been of late years sustained 
and advanced by a system of plating goods on nickel 
silver (still continuing the fire-plating process), and 
mounting such articles with silver—by this mode a 
far better and much more lasting article is produced ; 
for time effects uo mischievous results by wearing 
away the coating, and making the copper appear ; 
indeed, for all p of use, and even elegance, 
the object thus supplied has all the value—except 
the intrinsic value—of the pure metal. It is to this 
important feature of their produce that Messrs, 
Dixon require us to direct special attention, and 
which demands consideration ou the part of all who 
examine the large cases of “ goods” so prominent in 
the Court, and which contain varied and numerous 
specimens of the manifold productions of their ex- 
tensive factory ; this fact will be therefore borne in 
mind while reading the observations we shall pre- 
sently offer. It may be well, however, here to state 
that a hundred years have passed since the art of 
plating on copper by the “ fire process” was dis- 
covered. An ingot of copper and silver ore united 
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which more than ordinary care has been exercised, 
and which have been, as far as they can be, made 
ornamental as well as useful. 
Surmounting the ottoman which occupies the 
centre of the hall (and on which is about to be 
placed a statue emblematic of the town) are array d 


some very fine specimens of manufactured » 
richly po Be and ornamented razors of Messrs. 
Nowill and Sons, skates of Messrs, Marsdon Bro- 
thers, and scissors of Messrs. Thomas Wilkinson 
and Son. As we have intimated, in the cases 
around the walls are varieties of goods—the famous 
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of domestic requirement. From the very 
abundant objects supplied to us by these two cases 
we select but four objects—a tray of remarkably 
good design, aud engraved skilfully and gracefully ; 


fabric of the great capital of the manufacture; the 
more inent are—a case containing at least a 
hundred different patterns of razors, the works 


cramples of Art-manufhctere; and, os : 
it undoubtedly manifests great advance—an advance 
fully keeping pace with that improved taste, that 














of Stephen Martin; knives of as many different 


kinds, steel and plated, the cou- 
tributions of John Walters and Co. 
Almost as numerous is the collec- 
tion of Unwin and Rodgers. The 
case of Wilkinson and Son is full 
of very beautiful examples of scis- 
sors of many and varied forms— 
those which manifest design, and 
are exceedingly elegant, and those 
which are for common use. Three 
of these we introduce on this page. 
The steel and plated knives and 
spoons of Messrs. Parkin and Mar- 
shal] will attract and deserve no- 
tice; while the case of needles of 
Messrs. Cocker and Sons demands 
especial attention, as exhibiting the 
process, from the raw bar to the 
finished article with the gold eye. 

The two cases of Messrs. Dixon, 
which range at either side of the 
ottoman, contain a large number 
of examples of the produce of their 
justly-celebrated factory in Shef- 
field—an establishment withample 
resources, so extensive, indeed, as 
to give employment to more than 
six hundred persons, and producing a consider- 
able amount of those results which find their way 
not only throughout England, but into every part 
of the world. In the one case is the “plated 
ware,” and in the other is “the Britannia-metal 
ware”—a ware that has acquired universal fame 
for its usefulness in “constant service,” which is 
manufactured in every possible variety of form and 


shape, and applicable to almost every conceivable | 











desire (so general as to be almost universal) for the 

judicious combination of elegance 
ne and more a ing cha- 
racteristic of the manufactory 
the workshop in all our _ 
tive cities and towns. 

Still, as we have stated } 
field is not sufficiently sane 
—its stores of wealth are 
indicated here. Before these papers 
are finished it is probable, there- 
fore, we shall return to this branch 
of our subject; for we believe ar- 
rangements are in progress for 
more adequately and justly ex. 
hibiting to the world the numer- 
ous productions of this renowned 
capital of wrought-iron produce, 

The trade of She to all 
parts of the world is immense; 
its reputation for articles of steel 
dates back to a very remote 
period: Chaucer celebrates the 
“ Sheffield whittle,” and long be- 
fore his time, when Sheffield was 
“near Rotherham,” and the serfs 
gathered about the castle of their 
a tea-urn of excellent and convenient form; a soup | liege lords the Talbots, “great Earls of Shrews- 
tureen of admirable proportions; and a side-dish of | bury,” the knives of their production were famous 
exceeding elegance, Among those we have passed | throughout the land. As we have said, however, 
over will, however, be found many most desirable | it is little more than a century ago since it was 

discovered how uearly plated goods could be made 

to represent silver ; bears has grown a commerce 

which gives employment to tens of thousands, and 

has made “ Sheffield ” almost as well known as Lon- 

% : | don “the world through.” 
( ———e 


THE PLATED WARE OF MESSRS. DIXON AND SONS, 


Hence, we again pass to Tue Ceramic Court, | much gratification, that the collectors, who have so 
which, now near its completion, more than realises generously favoured him with loans of specimrens, 
the anticipations formed of its success, and worthily | have also further extended the value of their co-ope- 
— —— the most valuable and attractive fea- | ration, by permitting sketches to be made for illus- 
— 0 the Crystal Palace. Sufficient works have | tration of the most remarkable and valuable works, 

oP reper to fill the ‘Spaces allotted to their | thus affording an additional means of publicity, 
a og ; . poe portion of them are arranged, | tending to facilitate the realisation of the advantages 
he = - now fully developed, assumes @ | we predict from their study. The exhibition will 
oo A oa schent importance and utility, | also foster and extend among the general public a 
aninn _~ submitted to public inspection, | due appreciation of the capabilities and resources of 
pein Bed argely influential in stimulating | a manufacture, which includes within its range the 
iomt alin _ - still advancing efforts in a | production of works of such varied beauty. 
able us by ate years made such consider- The Ceramic Court is divided into two compart- 

progress ; and we learn from Mr. Battam, with | ments,which are thus appropriated :—the inner one, 








which fronts the terrace side of the building, is de- 
voted to a classified arrangement of plastic art, from 
its earliest operations to the present time, = 
abounds in illustrations of great interest. — 
tery and stone ware includes examples of the early 
Roman, of the vases of Etruria, the enamelled fabrics 
of Lucca della Robbia, amongst which one re ; 
Virgin and Child, encircled with a garland . ’ 
and flowers, is an extremely fine specimen, onal 
Negro Boy, life-size, the face being most trut iy 
expressive. ing on, we come toa yon tent 
important collection of majolica ware, < Pe ve 
by Isaac Facxe, Esq., from his private “gua 
and these examples testify to considerable ) 
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he of the collector, for they are of very 
tigh ht and value. We have in this series 
illustrations of the earliest productions, in which 
the Moorish type is strongly evident, together 
with the wares of Pessaro, with their various 
metallic lustres, those of Castel Durante, Gubbio, 
Urbino, Faenza, &c. &c., including authenticated 
examples by Geronimo, Andreole, Giorgio (who 
invented the ruby-gold lustre in 1525), Orazio 
fontana, &c. &e. 
oe the stone ware of the Rhine (sixteenth 
cent there are many interesting specimens. 
ep Pome Jacqueline of Holland, after her 
abdication, in 1433, retired to the Castle of 
Peylingen, near Leyden, and there gave her 
personal superintendence to the advancement of 
this manufacture. The result of the trials and 
labours of the immortal Bernard Palissy, also 
find registration in some important examples,— 
the inspection of which naturally and forcibly 
awakens the recollection of that indomitable 
energy and perseverance, which, amidst scenes 
that would have crushed any ordinary spirit, 
sustained this “ glorious went to a protracted 
though final success, which has lent an imperish- 
able lustre to his name and country. 

Other examples of manufacture of less im- 
portance, but necessary to the completion of an 
historical collection, bring us to the pottery of 
our own time and country. 

The porcelain commences with examples of 
the Chinese, with whom it appears, according to 
M. Stanislas Julien, it was common in the time 
of the Emperor Han, B.c. 163. Amongst the 
specimens are three magnificent vases, upwards 
of five feet in height, a pair of large cisterns, 
and a variety of miscellaneous articles ; also spe- 
cimens of the porcelain of St. Cload—Bétticher’s 
Saxon porcelain leading successively to the mar- 
vellous productions of the best periods of Dres- 
den, Sévres, Berlin, Vienna, &. &c. The early 
English of Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, Bow, 
&e. &c., is also well represented. 

The collection of Dresden manufacture is of 
very considerable extent and beauty, including 
the variety of styles for which that royal esta- 





warrants the estimation in which the works of that time are 
specially held. The porcelain figures and groups of the same 
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blishment has been so long famous. In painting | siderable size. 


and gilding there are many remarkably fine ex- 
amples of the early oriental patterns, of the 
pastoral vignettes, and subjects historical and 
mythological, The figure-painting of the Mar- 
colini period is extraordinarily fine, and fully | 
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manufacture are represented in some number, and of con- | 
A most important work is the group of 





| ample of the style, and of 


“Apollo and the Muses on Mount Parnassus,” 
the base of which is three feet long, and the 
subject nearly three fect high. It is a fine ex- 
t value—lent by 
Mr. Davip Favcke, of 92, New Bond Street, who 


| has also contributed some very beautiful exam 


of the variqus decorations applied to the hig 
class of the foreign manufactures. 

This portion of the collection has bee  con- 
siderably enriched by a very liberal Joan from 
Henry Porter, Esq., of Wenslade, who pos- 
sesses, amongst a large and valuable miscellane- 
ous collection, some singularly fine specimens of 
old Dresden ware, purchased during a lengthened 
residence in that city, where his family occupied 
the Marcolini Palace, in which the finest examples 
of the manufacture, executed while under the di- 
rectorship of the Count Marcolini, were deposited. 
Amongst these is a group of large dimensions, 
representing a Temple of Bacchus, with groups 
of Bacchus and Ariadne, and fawns dancing, &e. 
The modelling is of rare excellence, and makes 
us regret the glazed surface, which so materially 
detracts from the sharpness of the work, and 
causes a flicker that destroys the effect of the 
light and shade. ‘This group was used as a 
plateau upon the banquet tables of the electors of 
Saxony. 

A pair of pheasants, life-size, from the same 
collection, is also remarkable for the fidelity and 
spirit of the modelling, and the success with 
which the difficulties of their manufacture have 
been overcome. These birds, together with an- 
other pair, also in the possession of Mr. Porter, 
formed prominent objects in the state rooms of 
the Marcolini Palace, at the time it became the 
residence of Napoleon I, at the siege of Dresden. 

In examples of Sévres porcelain the Court is 
singularly rich. We referred, in our last number, 
to the magnificent specimens of the painted and 
jewelled ware, together with the exquisite por- 
traiture embellishing so many of the beautiful 
and costly works lent by General the Hon, 
Edward Lygon. ‘To these is now added a very 
important addition from the collection of Mr, 
David Falcke ; and first in importance of these 
examples are the exquisite specimens of the ser- 
vice of pdte-tendre, made by the express order 
of Louis XVI., and exhibited at the Christmas 
fete at Versailles, in 1783. A large portion 
of this service was bought by George IV., and 

| is now in the possession of Her Majesty, at 





THE VASES, ETC., OF MESSRS. MINTON AND CO., EXHIBITED BY PHILLIPS BROTHERS, 
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| this material. Popon and Guet are the artists 


Windsor Castle, Each piece contains five medal- | with a power, freedom, and, at the same time, finish whooe taste ond skill have fenperted so high and 


lions of historical and mythological subjects, painted | of detail surpassing anything we have ever seen on 
| 
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permanent a value to these productions—a value and the geueral features of the design very happily 


not dependent upon the duration of a fashionable | 
cuprice, but resulting from the iutrinsic excellence 


of the works themselves. 


A number of vases, déjeduer trays, plates, cups | 
and saucers, also of Sévres manufacture, furnish | 


varied exemplifications of its perfection. 


The specimens of Vienna are numerous and | 
of high quality, the painting of some of the figure | 


subjects successfully rivaliing that of Sevres; whilst 


the gilding, both in colour, delicacy of manufacture, | 


and the peculiar prominence with which it is raised 
upon the ware—presenting quite the appearance of a 
fine embossment—is altogether unique. 


We can but note in our present number the 
examples of Berlin, Naples, Spain, Venice, St. Peters- 
burg, &c. &c.—these we shall take a future oppor- 


tunity of bringing under review. 
We have much pleasure in stating that Lapy 


Roux has kindly and liberally lent some valuable 


specimens from her important collection. Promi- 


nent amongst these is a pair of magnificent vases of | 


the imperial manufacture of St. Petersburg, °F 
sented to Lady Rolle by the Grand Duchess. 


light scene—are wonderful examples of the art. 
We shall hereafter refer to other works generously 
deposited here by Lady Rolle. 


The English examples present very fine specimens | 


of Old Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, Bow, &c. &c. 
The Ceramic Court also possesses one of the 
finest selections of the Wedgwood-Flaxman wares 
ever offered to public inspection, It numbers up- 
wards of three hundred specimens, and is indeed so 
important, both retrospectively and prospectively, 
that we shall comment fully upon it in a future 
number. England may well be proud of what we 
must now regret to call past successes—successes 
we trust this exhibition will tend to revive and 
extend. One of the original fifty copies of the 


Portland Vase, together with a great variety of 


ese 
vases are above three feet high, and of excellent | 
manufacture ; indeed, the painting of the landscapes, | 
seaport views—one a sunset, and the other a moon- 


rendered—the perforations introduced in the or- 





namentation give a lightness to the work both 
novel and pleasing. The fourth vase is of Ra- 











vases, candelabra, cameos mounted in jewel cases, | 


watches, &c. &e., a service of terra-cotta, mounted 
in silver, formerly belonging to Queen Adelaide, are 
conspicuous objects. 
Flaxman ware is kindly lent by Isaac Falcke, Esq. 
We purpose selecting some of the specimens for 
illustration. For our illustrations this month, we 
have selected only those of Messrs. Minton & Co., 
of Stoke-upon-Trent. A very brief description of 
these articles will suffice. They contribute a number 
of large and important works in the style of the 
majolica, but adapted with such 
taste, and at the same time origi- 
nality of treatment, as to give them 
quite a special character. The Min- 
ton-majolica is one of the most suc- 
cessful revivals of modern pottery ; 
the spirit of the early works is evi- 
denced in the reproductive style, 
and there is, both in the materials 
and manufacture, in the models, in 
their manipulation, and in their 
decoration, a very marked and ac- 
knowledged superiority. Some of 
the examples are of large dimensions, 
as cisterns, vases, &c. &e. These 
have been manufactured expressly 
by Messrs. Minton, and are er- 
hibited by them. There are also a 
number of porcelain vases, several 
of which were included in the works 
that gained for Messrs. Minton and 
Co. the “grande medaille d'hon- 
neur” at the Paris Exhibition last 
year. We have selected some of 
these for illustration (vide page 255). 
The first in the group is of graceful 
form, the figures exceedingly well 
painted, and with a degree of bold. 
ness not usual in porcelain; the 
next vase is of the celadon-green 
extremely beautiful in tint, with 
Alhambresque borders, well relieved 
in colours and gold; the Cupid 
; andlestick, in Parian and gold and 

urquoise ry 
allions (one of the lect a. wet; the vase with 
enscoding beauty the works of this firm) is of 
y, urquoise ground very brilliant, 





This series of the Wedgwood- | 
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phaelesque character, arranged and coloured with | commerce. Foremost in the list of men W 
be—now and ever— 
These works are exhibited by Messrs. Put.uips, | will be the honoured name of Herprnt MrxTON. 


— omit 


great care. 





the present proprietors of the London 
old Worcester Works in New 
Messrs. Chamberlain’s—the 


depdt of ¢ 
Bond Street, re 
_Mauufactory i 
now to Messrs. Kerr and Binns, to whose spiri 
exertions we have frequently had occasion to refer 


The other illustration on 255, represen 
of the most prominent pieces of the pee ae 
service produced for the Exhibition of 185], and 
purchased by Her Majesty for presentation to the 
Emperor of Austria. This was the most cost] and 
extensive work ever produced in England a the 
quality of design, merit of the models, and technical 
talent displayed in the various mantifacturing 
cesses (of formidable difficulty in such a work), have 
rarely if ever been surpassed in modern Art. It is 
executed in Parian, in combination with porcelain, 
enamelled and gilt with great delicacy, : 

The tripod of Messrs, Minton, on this page, is 
placed in the centre of the outer court, and is a very 
beautiful and attractive feature, as well as a great 
triumph in the “ potter’s art.” It is a duplicate of 
the work which created such a sensation at Paris last 
year. We should be gratified to hear that commis- 
sions were given for a production that entails so much 
credit, both as regards taste and enterprise, on the 
manufacturer. The two garden-seats, at either side of 
this tripod, are very beautifully decorated ; and the 
smaller yardiniére which heads the page, is of much 
grace and originality, 

Many important works from the manufactory of 
Messrs. Minton & Co. are near completion, and 
will be deposited in due course. These will include 
a colossal vase, modelled by the Baron Marochetti 
expressly for that firm. The important collection from 
Mr. ALDERMAN CoPELAND’s manufactory shall have 
our attention in next number, when we shall engrave 
some of the most remarkable of his productions, 

A large number of the best examples of Messrs, 
Ripeway, Bates, and Co., of the Staffordshire Pot- 
teries, have been arranged, but too late for our 
present notice; and we hope and believe that ar- 
rangements are making, by which all the leading 
potters of Great Britain may be fairly and adequately 
represented. Indeed, we shall consider that Mr. 
Battam’s task is not complete until this great pur- 
pose has been accomplished—that of exhibiting 
Ceramic Art as it now exists in this country—by 
one or more examples of every meritorious producer. 

In thus giving promineuce to the many admira- 
ble works exhibited by Messrs. Minton, we do but 
justice to the high position which that firm oc- 
cupies in the estimation, not only of England, but 
of Europe and America. Mr. Herbert Minton, an 
enlightened and liberal gentleman, has been in- 
defatigable in his efforts to advance 
the Art of which he is a foremost 
representative. Wherever talent 
was to be found, he sought it out 
and made it available; some of his 
principal artists are Frenchmen, and 
their employment must have given 
strong impetus to movements at 
“the potteries”—stirring up those 
energies which competition and 
wholesome rivalry always excite, 
and which are ever productive of 
public benefit. Mr. Herbert Minton 
may review his long career of success 
with justifiable pride; for while it 
has been honourable to him it has 
been beneficial to his country. He 
can remember when a good work 
produced in Staffordshire (always 
excepting the produce of Wedg- 
wood) was rather the result of acci- 
dent than of design. It is not so 
. now; excellence begets excellence ; 
to improve public taste in any branch 
of public requirement, is to advance 
a desire for improvement in all ; the 
changes for the better which have 
taken place in the productions of the 
potteries—and which are patent to 
the world—are only eM oo 

neral progress in oe 
fore which has, undoubtedly, of te 
years elevated the national charac a 
and essentially promoted Bri 

ho must 


as public benefactors, 
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THE TURNER BEQUEST. 





Tue number of pictures, including those of “ every 
kind,” some of which are slight sketches, or merely 
“laid ia,” bequeathed to the nation by the late 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., and now national property, 
amounts to three hundred and sixty-two. The fol- 
lowing is a list of ninety-eight of the principal 
works. Many of these are of high finish and of 
great value, but some of them are of comparatively 
little worth. How many of these will be eventually 
“hung” is, however, uncertain, 

. Richmond Hiil. 50. Rome. 

The Decline of Carthage.) 51, Childe Iarold’s Pilgrim- 


. Death of Nelson. age. 
. Apuleia in search of Apu-| 52. Vision of Medea, 


ow one 


THE GIOVANNI BELLINI. 


—— 


Tue following letter—addressed by Dr. Waagen to 
the Times—will, we imagine, entirely disabuse the 
public mind in reference to one of the national 
pictures. The letter had best be left, without note 
or comment, to speak for itself :— 


“To tHe Eprror or tue Times. 
“*Sin,—I had hoped that a letter signed ‘ William 
Coningham,’ ing a Virgin and Child, by 
Giovanni Bellini, in the National Gallery, which was 
rinted in the Times of last Friday, the 11th, would 
fore now have been replied to by one of the 
numerous English gentlemen known to possess a 
true knowledge as well as love of Art. To my 


with which Mr. Coningham and his in every 
respect worthy coadjutor, Mr. Morris Moore, have 
for a number of years favoured the public. It is 
true that in these same articles I have also had a 
large share of abuse; and, though I have always 
felt it as unn for me as it would be un- 
worthy to descend into the arena which these gentle- 
men occupy, j* before concluding this letter, I 
may add that | am proud of having been the first to 
introduce that — of chronological arrangement 
of pictures which characterises the Berlin Museum. 
The utility of this plan has gained me the approval 
of some of the worthiest and most distinguished 
men of Europe, and has further been evidenced by 
its adoption in the largest European collections— 
namely, in the picture gallery of the Louvre, and in 
the sculpture department of the British Museum. 


leius. 53. Caligula’s Bridge. surprise, no such reply has appeared, and I therefore | 1, A 

Bay of Bae, 54. Shipwreck. feel myself justifi fh atin a place be sane Under these circumstances I can afford to be utterly 

| Munatnel crossing the] 55. Orange Merchant sing | columns, which I should not otherwise have assumed indifferent to the censure of such a critic as Mr. 

1. Crossing the Brook. 56. Calais Pier, It is possible that those gentlemen may have con- Walter Csatnghen. 

8. Frost Scene. 57. The Morning of the | sidered any refutation of Mr. Couingham’s letter “T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

| 18. ne Snowstorm.) 58. p -- Python, ped mnnece i and, were the general public as | « Atheneum, July 14.” eateatere 

| 11. Bligh Sands. 59. Here and Leander. enlightened on these subjects as they, I should ome Sone 

12. Port Ruysdael. 60. The Field of Waterloo. | entirely concur in their silence ; but this is uot the | Mr. Coningham has attempted a reply to this 

| R Greens ich Hospital. é. Fhe Delage. renning an | CM: The inordinate presumption, therefore, which letter, in which, after speaking of the “ insolence ” of 
15. Bathe of Trafaigar. Anchor. asserts this Virgin and Child by Giovanni Bellini ey Weegen, he seems content to let the public judge 
16. Companion to ditto. | 63, Rome. to be ‘ spurious and vamped up,’ ‘ of the lowest type | by whose “ authority” they will be guided: and the 
ro aay ag ey reece Cote (ue —. of Art,’ ‘extensively daubed over and repainted,’ — will so judge. Dr. Waagen is known all over 
19, Ditto. hurst's Commission). | ‘for educational purposes utterly worthless,’ &c., | Burope as a gentleman of the nicest honour; his 
30. Bate, 66. The Garten of the Hes- | without taking the trouble of giving a single proof | integrity has never been questioned ; his judgment, 
ee a. prec geting tothe Bath | Of the truth of such assertions, is, unfortunately, based on large and long experience, is admitted 
23, Watteau Painting. | @8. The Loretto Necklace. | but too well adapted to mislead ; for it is natural | ia all the galleries of the Continent, and by all the 
24. The Tenth Plague. 69. A Holy Family. to believe that a writer who assumes such a tone | learned in Art, as a guide aa unerring, at least, as that 
25. — suttting Poly- = a. of condemuation must be very sure of the cor- | f any living connoisseur; his published works are 
2. The Walhalle. . 72. Jason. rectness of what he advances. Under these cir- = os all. BR Len — the com- 
27. Apollo and Daphne. 3. The ; ta ideri i , | batants do not enter the arena on \. 
28. Queen Mab's Grotto. 74. Waterfall. Peaponegadiong ong og a ent needs ie ‘ —e- 


——e ~ —— n<preeasampeemmennideag 


29. Aineas relating his Story} 75. Pilate washing his Hands 


in England, and the confidence which many in this 


te to Dido, : ian Mg ——e - 1. ale oo I feel 
0. Mercury sen admo-| 77. tto. 0, 2. country are p to place in me, I feel it my duty | ART IN CONTINE TES. 
a as tenes aed ha = No.3. | towards those who love Art, as distinguished from — RENTAL enemas 
Fleet. 80. Landscape with Rainbow | those who may be supposed to have a knowledge of | Pants.—M. Yvon has been commissioned by go- 
it, to point out somewhat in detail the untruthful | vernment to paint a picture of the “ Capture of the 


32. The Visit to the Tomb, | 81. Orvieto. 


33, Steam Speed and Rain, | 82. Rizpah. d t N i ‘ . 

ro - oo — = Tapping the Furnace. sang enable nature of, Me. Comnguante ciate returned from the Crimea with a portfolio of studies 

38, View in Venice. 85. St. Maives. “Tam acquainted with most of Giovanni Bellini’s | *"4 sketches, in the execution of <a DB 

38. ‘Ditto. 7. Richtnond Bridge. works, in Italy, France, England, and Germany, | Couture has received an order to paint the * Bap- 
39. Ditto. 88, Aineas and the Sibyl, | and, setting the indubitable signature on this picture | tism of the young Prince Napoleon,” and that the 

40. Ditto. 89. Cows on a Hill. in the National Gallery entirely aside, I know of no | sum of 80,000 francs is allowed for that purpose.— 


41, Shadrach, Meshach, and) 90. The New Moon. 


Madonna and Child by him which, as regards the 


Malakoff” on a large scale. The artist has just 


The editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes has been 
condemned in 200 francs, and M. Gustave Planche 


Abednego. 91. Bacchus and Ariadne. . . : 
42. Burial at Sea. 92. Portrait of J. M. W.| question of genuineness, more decidedly bears the | ¢ t 
43. The Sea Nymph. wy ntrner stamp of his hand. At the same time, in intensity — = francs en an an —— = gg 
. Masaniello, 93. Welsh Cattle. ligt P riticised a portrait of the Queen o n 
45. The Angel of the Sun. | 94, Mountain Scene with of religious fecling, regular beauty of the heads, M. iene the celebrated Spanish iaker, rhis 





46. Blacksmith's Shop. Castle. 1 
7. Eve of the Deluge. 95. Study of Trees. full harmony of colour—in short, in all that most | tion, which was not the case; hence the judg- | 
48. 3 gr om ne the mame sate om, Moonlight. | constitutes the merit of a picture, it surpasses ment, founded on the o inion’ that the nih me s |i 


49. Windsor Park. | 98, Marine Subject. 


The remaining two hundred and seventy are, we 
presume, little better than canvases ; but the collec- 
tion of pictures is independent of the drawings, 
Which are also very numerous—from mere sketches 
to finished works; these will probably go to the 
British Museum—at all events for the present. We 
trust at no very distant period, however, the pro- 
ductions of pure Art—the property of the nation— 
will be gathered into one collection. 

When the “ Turner Bequest” will be exhibited to 
the public is still uncertain; it is not, we believe, 
inteuded to be seen at the National Gallery: and 
will probably be kept apart until the building at 
Kensington Gore is ready for its reception. To 
show it in Trafalgar Square is out of the question. 
It would be difficult to estimate the value of this 
magnificent bequest ; which may be accepted, how- 
ever, as another proof how rapidly the national 
wealth in pictures would accumulate, if the nation 
really courted such acquisitions, and erected a build- 
ing fit for their reception. 

In consequence of the apathy that has prevailed, 
we have lost several rare and valuable collections, 
and it would seem as if the evil were likely to con- 
tinue; for, in consequence of the recent decision of 
the House of Commons, we appear to be as far off 
as ever fi rom a consummation of long cherished hopes. 

The “Turner Bequest,” and the “Vernon Gift,” 
ought surely to convince the Government—and Par- 
liament also—that “delays are dangerous.” We 
could name several “ collectors” who are awaiting a 
decision in this respect, to know whether the country 
's to be enriched, or the auctioneer employed. 


masterly rendering of every portion, and deep and 


every other example of this subject by the master I 
have hitherto seen. The mother and the divine 
infant are both holding the apple—the symbol of 
the fall; and in the expression of elevated and re- 
signed sorrow which pervades the heads, the painter 
has intended to depict the pathetic consciousness of 
the Saviour’s stupendous mission. The heads and 
hands of each, and the body of the child, are 
modelled with a plastic power and roundness which 
bear witness to the painter’s having devoted all his 
energies to the task; while the warm brownish 
tones of the flesh, the dark but luminous colouring 
of the red and blue draperies, and of the green 
curtain, are in deep and earnest harmony with the 
solemn import of the subject. 

“ Further, as regards the preservation of the 
picture, I have met with few specimens of the old 
masters which can be said to be so faultless in this 
respect. Seldom, indeed, is the original surface— 
shown in the draperies commonly by a ridgy in- 
equality, and in the flesh parts (in the masters of 
the fifteenth century who painted in oil) by a fused 
and enamel-like smoothness—scen in such a perfect 
state of preservation as in this picture. To any one 
the least versed in such matters the mere idea of 
overpainting is in this case simply ridiculous ; and 
it must be owned that Mr. Coningham has showed 
no common degree of boldness in challenging the 
public to support him in such a declaration. 

“ For the reasons above stated, therefore, I am at 
a loss to discover any better grounds than ignorance 
or malice for all Mr. Coningham has advanced in 
his letter. Here the proverb, ‘Zz unque leonem,’ 
may be justly quoted, for to these sources may be 
traced every article regarding the National Gallery | 
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painting was represented as in the Grand Exhibi- 


somes the fair bounds of eriticism.* M. Gustave 
lanche is celebrated as a severe cynic, and has not 
in this affair found much sympathy among the 
artists of Paris.—'The embellishments round the 
Are de Triomphe are being executed on a large 
and magnificent scale; the various architectural 
monuments, fucades of hotels, statues, &c., will make 
this entry to Paris more like a fairy-scene than a 
reality, The improvements and decorations in the 
Bois de Boulogne will also add greatly to its attractive 
features.—The objects of Fine Art taken at Sebas- 
topol have arrived in Paris; they consist of two 
sphinxes and a pediment, and have been placed in 
the Orangerie of the Tuileries.—A monument! 
column is about to be erected in commemoration of 
the campaign of the Crimea.—The Salle du Tréne, at 
the Hotel de Ville, was decorated, for the first time, 
on the day of the baptism of the young prince, with 
an equestrian portrait by Horace Vernet. Medals, 
to the number of 120,000, commemorating the 
baptism have been distributed to all children in the 
colleges and schools, to the national guard, &e,—- 
Although the season this year is not as yet in favour 

d painters, the ateliers of Paris are 
nearly deserted, as is usual in the summer timo, 
when all those who have it in their power are 
roaming the woods, forests, sea- , mountains, 
and meadows in search of subjects and health; there 
will be no Salon this year, we therefore look for- 
ward to grand doings next season, 


® We think our correspondent is wrong here in his 
inference. The fact upon which the verdict was given, 
from the report of the trial as copied into the English 
pa was, that the picture in question was actually not 
mares Y but only in progress, and, therefore, that an 
unfinished work ought not to have been subjected to such 
strictures as the critle thought to pass upon it. 
mere statement of a picture being where it was net, 








The 
could never effect the reputation of the painter, and, there- 
fore, would not entitle him to recover damages.—Ep, A.-J. 
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permanent a value to these productions—a value | and the general features of the design very happily 
not dependent upon the duration of a fashionable | rendered—the perforations introduced in the or- 
caprice, but resulting from the iutrinsic excellence « 
| of the works themselves. 
A number of vases, déjeduer trays, plates, cups | 
and saucers, also of Sévres manufacture, foe | 
varied exemplifications of its perfection. 
The specimens of Vienna are numerous and 
of high quality, the painting of some of the figure 
subjects successfully rivalling that of Sevres; whilst | 
the gilding, both in colour, delicacy of manufacture, 
and the peculiar prominence with which it is raised 
upon the ware—presenting quite the appearance of a 
fine embossment—is altogether unique. 
We can but note in our present number the 


the present proprietors of the London | 
old Worcester Works in New Bond tt te = 
Messrs, Chamberlain’s—the manufactory | i 
now to Messrs. Kerr and Binns, to whose spiri | 
exertions we have frequently had occasion to refer | 
The other illustration on page 255, represents one 
of the most prominent pieces of the celebrated dessert. 
service produced for the Exhibition of 185] and 
purchased by Her Majesty for presentation to the 
Emperor of Austria. This was the most costly and 
extensive work ever produced in England, and the 
quality of design, merit of the models, and technical 
talent displayed in the various manufacturi 
cesses (of formidable difficulty in such a work), have 
rarely if ever been surpassed in modern Art. 


examples of Berlin, Naples, Spain, Venice, St. Peters- executed in Parian, in combination with It is 
burg, &c. &e.—these we shall take a future oppor- enamelled and gilt with great delicacy. porcelain, || 
tunity of bringing under review. The tripod of Messrs, Minton, on this page, is 

We have much pleasure in stating that Lapy placed in the centre of the outer court, and is a i 
Rote has kindly and liberally lent some valuable beautiful and attractive feature, as well as a great | 
specimens from her important collection. Promi- triumph in the “potter’s art.” "It is a duplicate of 


nent amongst these is a pair of magnificent vases of 


the work which created such a sensation at Paris last || 
|| the imperial manufacture of St. Petersburg, F aa 


year. We should be gratified to hear that commis. 
ese 














sented to Lady Rolle by the Grand Duchess. 
vases are above three feet hich, and of excellent 


manufacture ; indeed, the painting of the landscapes, 
seaport views—one a sunset, and the other a moon- | 
light scene—are wonderful examples of the art. | 


We shall hereafter refer to other works generously 
deposited here by Lady Rolle. 


The English examples present very fine specimens | 


of Old Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, Bow, &c. &c. 





The Ceramic Court also possesses one of the | namentation give a lightness to the work both 


finest selections of the Wedgwood-Flaxman wares 
ever offered to public inspection. It numbers up- 
wards of three hundred specimens, and is indeed so 
important, both retrospectively and prospectively, 


that we shall comment fully upon it in a future | 


number. England may well be proud of what we 


must now regret to call past successes—successes | 


we trust this exhibition will tend to revive and 
extend. 


vases, candelabra, cameos mounted in jewel cases, 
watches, &c. &c., a service of terra-cotta, mounted 
in silver, formerly belonging to Queen Adelaide, are 
conspicuous objects. This series of the Wedgwood- 
Flaxman ware is kindly lent by Isaac Falcke, Esq. 
We purpose selecting some of the specimens for 
illustration. For our illustrations this month, we 


| 
| 
| 
| 


One of the original fifty copies of the | 
Portland Vase, together with a great variety of 


have selected only those of Messrs. Minton & Co., | 


of Stoke-upon-Trent. A very brief description of 


these articles will suffice. They contribute a number | 


of large and important works in the style of the 
majolica, but adapted with such 
taste, and at the same time origi- 
nality of treatment, as to give them 
quite a special character. The Min- 
ton-majolica is one of the most suc- 
cessful revivals of modern pottery ; 
the spirit of the early works is evi- 
denced in the reproductive style, 
and there is, both in the materials 
and manufacture, in the models, in 
their manipulation, and in their 
decoration, a very marked and ac- 
knowledged superiority. Some of 
the examples are of large dimensions, 
as cisterns, vases, &c. &c. These 
have been manufactured expressly 
by Messrs. Minton, and are er- 
hibited by them. There are also a 
number of porcelain vases, several 
of which were included in the works 
that gained for Messrs. Minton and 
Co. the “grande medaille d’hon- 
neur”’ at the Paris Exhibition last 
year. ‘We have selected some of 
these for illustration (vide page 255). 
The first in the group is of graceful 
form, the figures exceedingly well 
painted, and with a degree of bold. 
ness not usual in porcelain; the 
next vase is of the celadon-green 
extremely beautiful in tint, with 
Alhambresque borders, well relieved 
in colours and gold; the Cupid 
; andlestick, in Parian and gold and 

urquoise, is a very tasteful design; the vase wi 
mealios one of the last works of this firm) eal 
ng beauty, the turquoise ground very brilliant, 





novel and pleasing. The fourth vase is of Ra- 

















| phaelesque character, arranged and coloured with | commerce. Foremost in the 
| be—now and ever— 


great care. 





sions were given for a production that entails so much 
credit, both as regards taste and enterprise, on the 
manufacturer. The two garden-seats, at either side of 
this tripod, are very beautifully decorated ; and the 
smaller jardiniére which heads the page, is of much 
grace and originality. 

Many important works from the manufactory of 
Messrs. Minton & Co. are near completion, and 
will be deposited in due course. These will include 
a colossal vase, modelled by the Baron Marochetti 
expressly for that firm. The important collection from 
Mr. ALDERMAN CoPELAND’s manufactory shall have 
our attention in next number, when we shall engrave 
some of the most remarkable of his productions. 

A large number of the best examples of Messrs. 
Ripeway, Bares, and Co., of the Staffordshire Pot- 
teries, have been arranged, but too late for our 
present notice; and we hope and believe that ar- 
rangements are making, by which all the leading 
potters of Great Britain may be fairly and adequately 
represented. Indeed, we shall consider that Mr. 
Battam’s task is not complete wutil this great pur- 
pose has been accomplished—that of exhibiting 
Ceramic Art as it now exists in this country—by 
one or more examples of every meritorious producer. 

In thus giving prominence to the many admira- 
ble works exhibited by Messrs. Minton, we do but 
justice to the high position which that firm oc 
cupies in the estimation, not only of England, but 
of Europe and America. Mr. Herbert Minton, an 
enlightened and liberal gentleman, has been in- 
defatigable in his efforts to advance 
the Art of which he is a foremost 
representative. Wherever talent 
was to be found, he sought it out 
and made it available; some of his 
principal artists are Frenchmen, and 
their employment must have given 
strong impetus to movements at 
“the potteries”—stirring up those 
energies which competition 4 
wholesome rivalry always excite, 
and which are ever productive of 
public benefit. Mr. Herbert Minton 
may review his long career of success 
with justifiable pride; for while it 
has been honourable to him it has 
been beneficial to his country. He 
can remember when a good work 
produced in Staffordshire (always 
excepting the produce of Wedg- 
wood) was rather the result of acci- 
dent than of design. It is not so 
, now; excellence begets excellence ; 
to improve public taste in any branch 
of public requirement, is to advance 
a desire for improvement in all ; the 
changes for the better which have 
taken place in the productions of the 
potteries—and which are — 
the world—are only nM “ be 

neral progress im Art- 
on which has, undoubtedly, of late 
years elevated the national an 
‘and essentially promoted Bnit 
list of men who m 
as public benefactors, 





These works are exhibited by Messrs. Putiuirs, | will be the honoured name of HERBERT MinTos. 
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THE TURNER BEQUEST. 





Tue number of pictures, including those of “ every 
kind,” some of which are slight sketches, or merely 
“laid in,” bequeathed to the nation by the late 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., and now national property, 
amounts to three hundred and sixty-two. The fol- 
lowing is a list of ninety-eight of the principal 
works. Many of these are of high finish and of 
great value, but some of them are of comparatively 
little worth. How many of these will be eventually 
“hung” is, however, uncertain. 


1. Richmond Hill. 50. Rome. 
2. The Decline of Carthage.| 51. Childe Harold's Pilgrim- 
3. Death of Nelson. age. 
4. Apuleiain search of Apu-| 52. Vision of Medea. 
leius. 53. Caligula’s Bridge. 
5. Bay of Baiz. 54. Shipwreck. 
6. Hannibal crossing the} 55. Orange Merchant going 
Alps. to Pieces. 
7. Crossing the Brook. 56. Calais Pier. 
8. Frost Scene. 57. The Morning of the 
9. Avalanche. Chase. 
10. Steamer in a Snowstorm.) 58. Apollo and Python. 
11. Bligh Sands, 59. Hero and Leander. 
12. Port Ruysdael. 60. The Field of Waterloo. 
13. Greenwich Hospital. 61. The Deluge. 
14. Kingston Bank. 62. Boat’s Crew running an 
15. Battle of Trafalgar. Anchor. 
16. Companion to ditto. 63. Rome. 
17. The Garreteer’s Petition.| 64. Destruction of Sodom. 
18, View in Venice, 65. Carthage (Mr. Broad- 
19. Ditto. harst’s Commission). 
20. Ditto. 66. The Garden of the Hes- 
21, Ditto. perides. 
22. Lord Percy. 67. Phryne going to the Bath 
23. Watteau Painting. 6s. The Loretto Necklace. 
24. The Tenth Plague. 69. A Holy Family. 
25. Ulysses deriding Poly-| 70. Abingdon. 
phemns, 71. Windsor. 
26. The Walhalla. 72. Jason. 


27. Apollo and Daphne. 73. The Birdcage. 
28. Queen Mab's Grotto. 74. Waterfall. 
29. Aéneas relating his Story) 75. Pilate washing his Hands 
to Dido. 76. Whale-fishing, No. 1. 
30. Mereury sent to admo-| 77. Ditto. No. 2. 
nish Eneas. 78. Ditto. No. 3. 
31. The Departure of the} 79. Regulus. 
Fleet. 80. Landscape with Rainbow 
32. The Visit to the Tomb. | 81. Orvieto. 
33, Steam Speed and Rain. | 82. Rizpah 


34. The Téméraire. 83. Tapping the Furnace. 

35. Van Tromp. 84. Rome. 

36. View in Venice, 85. St. Maives. 

37 Ditto. 86. Cattle in Water. 

38. Ditto, 87. Richmond Bridge. 

39. Ditto. 88. ASneas and the Sibyl. 

40. Ditto. 89. Cows on a Hill. 

41. Shadrach, Meshach, and} 90. The New Moon. 
Abednego. 91. Bacchus and Ariadne. 

42. Burial at Sea. 92. Portrait of J. M. W. 

43. The Sea Nymph. Turner. 

44, Masaniello, 93. Welsh Cattle. 

45. The Angel of the Sun. | 94, Mountain Scene with 

46. Blacksinith's Shop. Castle. 





47. Eve of the Deluge. 95. Study of Trees. 

48. Moses writing the Book| 96. River Scene, Moonlight. 
of Genesis, |97. Town View. 

49. Windsor Park. |98, Marine Subject. 


The remaining two hundred and seventy are, we 
presume, little better than canvases ; but the collec- 
tion of pictures is independent of the drawings, 
which are also very numerous—from mere sketches 
to finished works; these will probably go to the 
British Museum—at all events for the present. We 
trust at no very distant period, however, the pro- 
ductions of pure Art—the property of the nation— 
will be gathered into one collection. 

When the “ Turner Bequest” will be exhibited to 
the public is still uncertain; it is not, we believe, 
inteuded to be seen at the National Gallery: and 
will probably be kept apart until the building at 
Kensington Gore is ready for its reception. To 
show it in Trafalgar Square is out of the question. 
It would be difficult to estimate the value of this 
magnificent bequest ; which may be accepted, how- 
ever, as another proof how rapidly the national 
Wealth in pictures would accumulate, if the nation 
really courted such acquisitions, and erected a build- 
ing fit for their reception. 

In consequence of the apathy that has prevailed, 
we have lost several rare and valuable collections, 
and it would seem as if the evil were likely to con- 
tinue; for, in consequence of the recent decision of 
the House of Commons, we appear to be as far off 
as ever from a consummation of long cherished hopes. 

The “ Turner uest,” and the “ Vernon Gift,” 
ought surely to convince the Government—and Par- 
liament also—that “delays are dangerous.” We 
could name several “ collectors” who are awaiting a 
decision in this respect, to know whether the country 
's to be enriched, or the auctioneer employed. 
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THE GIOVANNI BELLINI. 
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Tue following letter—addressed by Dr. Waagen to 
the Times—will, we imagine, entirely disabuse the 
public mind in reference to one of the national 
pictures. The letter had best be left, without note 
or comment, to speak for itself :— 


“To tux Eprror or tue Tres. 

“Sir,—I had hoped that a letter signed ‘ William 
Coningham,’ ing a Virgin and Child, by 
Giovanni Bellini, in the National Gallery, which was 
rag in the Times of last Friday, the 11th, would 

fore now have been replied to by one of the 
numerous English gentlemen known to possess a 
true knowledge as well as love of Art. To my 
surprise, no such reply has appeared, and I therefore 
feel myself justified in requesting a place in your 
columns, which I should not otherwise have assumed. 
It is possible that those gentlemen may have con- 
sidered any refutation of Mr. Coningham’s letter 
as unnece ; and, were the general public as 
enlightened on these subjects as they, I should 
entirely concur in their silence ; but this is not the 
case. The inordinate presumption, therefore, which 
asserts this Virgin and Child by Giovanni Bellini 
to be ‘ spurious and vamped up,’ ‘ of the lowest type 
of Art,’ ‘extensively daubed over and sapaiated 
‘for educational purposes utterly worthless,’ &c., 
without taking the trouble of giving a single proof 
of the truth of such assertions, is, unfortunately, 
but too well adapted to mislead ; for it is natural 
to believe that a writer who assumes such a tone 
of condemuation must be very sure of the cor- 
rectness of what he advances. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and considering the deep interest I have 
for many years taken in all matters concerning Art 
in England, and the confidence which many in this 
country are pleased to place in me, I feel it my duty 
towards those who love Art, as distinguished from 
those who may be supposed to have a knowledge of 
it, to point out somewhat in detail the untruthful 
and untenable nature of Mr. Coningham’s state- 
ments. 

“T am acquainted with most of Giovanni Bellini’s 
works, in Italy, Franee, England, and Germany, 
and, setting the indubitable signature on this picture 
in the National Gallery entirely aside, I know of no 
Madonna and Child by him which, as regards the 
question of genuineness, more decidedly bears the 
stamp of his hand. At the same time, in intensity 
of religious feeling, regular beauty of the heads, 
masterly rendering of every portion, and deep and 
full harmony of colour—in short, in all that most 
constitutes the merit of a picture, it surpasses 
every other example of this subject by the master I 
have hitherto seen. ‘The mother and the divine 
infant are both holding the apple—the symbol of 
the fall; and in the expression of elevated aud re- 
signed sorrow which pervades the heads, the painter 
has intended to depict the pathetic consciousness of 
the Saviour’s stupendous mission. The heads and 
hands of each, and the body of the child, are 
modelled with a plastic power and roundness which 
bear witness to the painter’s having devoted all his 
energies to the task; while the warm brownish 
tones of the flesh, the dark but luminous colouring 
of the red and blue draperies, and of the green 
curtain, are in deep and earnest harmony with the 
solemn import of the subject. , 

“ Further, as regards the preservation of the 
picture, I have met with few specimens of the old 
masters which can be said to be so faultless in this 
respect. Seldom, indeed, is the — surface — 
shown in the draperies commonly by a ridgy in- 
equality, and in the flesh parts (in the masters of 
the fifteenth century who painted in oil) by a fused 
and enamel-like smoothness—scen in such a perfect 
state of preservation as in this picture. To any one 
the least versed in such matters the mere idea of 
overpainting is in this case simply ridiculous ; and 
it must be owned that Mr. Coningham has showed 
no common degree of boldness in challenging the 
public to support him in such a declaration. 

“ For the reasons above stated, therefore, I am at 
a loss to discover any better grounds than ignorance 
or malice for all Mr. Coningham has advanced in 
his letter. Here the proverb, ‘Zr ungue leonem, 
may be justly quoted, for to these sources ina be 
traced every article regarding the National Gallery 
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with which Mr. Coningham and his in every 
respect worthy coadjutor, Mr. Morris Moore, have 
for a uumber of years favoured the public. It is 
true that in these same articles I have also had a 
large share of abuse; and, though I have always 
felt it as unn for me as it would be un- 
worthy to descend into the arena which these gentle- 
men occupy, yet, before concluding this letter, I 
may add that i am proud of having been the first to 
introduce that system of chronological arrangement 
of pictures which characterises the Berlin Museum. 
The utility of this plan has gained me the approval 
of some of the worthiest and most distinguished 
men of Europe, and has further been evidenced by 
its adoption in the largest European collections— 
namely, in the picture gallery of the Louvre, and in 
the sculpture department of the British Museum. 
Under these circumstances I can afford to be utterly 
indifferent to the censure of such a critic as Mr. 
William Coningham. 
“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“Gustav WAAGEN.” 
“ Atheneum, July 14.” 


Mr. Coningham has attempted a reply to this 
letter, in which, after speaking of the “ insolence ” of 
Dr. Waagen, he seems content to let the public judge 
by whose “ authority” they will be guided: and the 
— will so judge. Dr. Waagen is known all over 

urope as a gentleman of the nicest honour; his 
integrity has never been questioned ; his judgment, 
based on large and long experience, is admitted 
in all the galleries of the Continent, and by all the 
learned in Art, as a guide aa unerring, at least, as that 
of any living connoisseur; his published works are 
open to all. In this contest, therefore, the com- 
batants do not enter the arena on equal terms, 


—~o- — 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Parts.—M. Yvon has been commissioned by go- 
vernment to paint a picture of the “ Capture of the 
Malakoff” on a large scale. The artist has just 
returned from the Crimea with a portfolio of studics 
and sketches, in the execution of which he has 

assed the last six weeks, It is also said that 
Jouture has received an order to paint the “* Bap- 
tism of the young Prince Napoleon,” and that the 
sum of 80,000 francs is allowed for that purpose.— 
The editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes has been 
condemned in 200 francs, and M, Gustave Planche 
in 300 francs and expenses, for having severely 
criticised a portrait of the Queen of Spain, b 
M. Madrazzo, the celebrated Spanish painter. This 
vege bey represented as in the Grand Exhibi- 
tion, which was not the case; hence the judg- 
ment, founded on the opinion that the remarks 
the fair bounds of criticism.* M. Gustave 
lanche is celebrated as a severe cynic, and has not 
in this affair found much sympathy among the 
artists of Paris.—The embellishments round the 
Are de Triomphe are being executed on a large 
and magnificent scale; the various architectural 
monuments, fucades of hotels, statues, &c., will make 
this entry to Paris more like a fairy-scene than a 
reality. “The improvements and decorations in the 
Bois de Boulogne will also add greatly to its attractive 
features.—The objects of Fine Art taken at Sebas- 
topol have arrived in Paris; they consist of two 
sphinxes and a pedimen and have been placed in 
the Orangerie of the Tuileries.—A monuments! 
column is about to be erected in commemoration of 
the campaign of the Crimea.—The Salle du Tréne, at 
the Hotel de Ville, was decorated, for the first time, 
on the day of the baptism of the young prince, with 
an equestrian portrait by Horace Vernet. Medals, 
to the number of 120,000, commemeasiing the 
baptism have been distributed to all children in the 
colleges and schools, to the national guard, &c.— 
Although the season this year is not as yet in favour 
of the land painters, the ateliers of Paris are 
nearly deserted, as is usual in the summer time, 
when all those who have it in their power are 
roaming the woods, forests, , mountains, 
and meadows in search of subjects and health; there 
will be no Salon this year, we therefore look for- 
ward to grand doings next season. 


® We think our correspondent > cmae fae te his 
inference. The fact upon which the ¥ t was given, 
from the report of the trial as copied into the English 
pa was, that the picture in question was actually not 
ek, but only in and, therefore, that an 
unfinished work ought not to have been subjected to such 
strictures as the critic thought ye to pass upon it, 
The re being where it was not, 
could never effect the reputation of the painter, and, there- 
fore, would not entitie him to recover damages.—Ep. A.-J. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Memon. or THE Great Exniptrion. 
—It will be in the recollection of our readers that, 
not long after the close of the Exhibition of 1851, 
the then Lord Mayor of London (Alderman Challis, 
MP.) called a meeting at the Mansion House, the 
object of which was to raise by subscription a sum 
of money, in order to place in Hyde Park a work in 
sculpture, by which the memory of that great event 
might be worthily perpetuated. The project was 
hailed with enthusiasm—for the subject was still 
warm—but it received a check from the public 
press, and was not encouraged by Prince Albert, 
mainly because it was announced that a statue of 
His Royal Highness would be a leading feature of 
the contempiated work. Notwithstanding, a sum 
amounting to between £5000 to £6000 was sub- 
scribed and paid, and a further contribution “ pro- 
mised” but not paid, on the ground that the pro- 
posal was not to be carried out in its integrity. We 
believe the Prince, on being consulted, advised that 
the money should be distributed among societies for 
the encouragement of Art and letters. This sug- 
gestion did not meet the views of the Committee 
and the subscribers, and consequently all proceed- | 
ings were suspended. The money is, however, still 
in the hands of Alderman Challis; he has added the | 
interest to it, and we believe it now amounts to | 
£5600. That gentleman is anxions to know what 
course he had best pursue ; he desires to rid himself 
of responsibility, and yet not to relinquish the 
trust reposed in him until he can do so with 
honour, and with due regard to the wishes and in- 
tentions of the subscribers. Three or four meetings 
have been held with this view, and it was a general 
impression that, however desirable it would be to 
defer to any feeling of His Royal Highness, it was | 
not in the power of the Committee to expend the 
money subscribed in any way, other than that de- | 
clared at the time the subscription was entered into. 
Arrangements are, therefore, in progress for carry- 
ing out this project in its integrity—by inviting | 
desigus (or models) from sculptors—not confining 
the invitation to British artists; and meanwhile, 
Dr. Booth, of the Society of Arts, and Mr. George | 
Godwin, have consented to act as Hon. Secs., a sub- 
committee having been appointed to co-operate with | 
them. At preseut we can give no further informa- | 
tion; but it is probable that ere long we shall be in 
a condition to i 80. It seers a desire to place the 
intended sculptured record of the Great Exhibition 
in Hyde Park, on the spot where the memorable 
Palace stood in 1851; but to this there may be ob- 
jections in high quarters—to us it does not seem a | 
necessity ; it will, we think, answer equally well as | 
“a memorial” if it be made to occupy a centre of 
one of the squares which will be formed at Kensington 
Gore. This arrangement will probably not be dis- 
tasteful to His Royal Highness, especially if the 
original plan be so far modified as to lessen that 
prominence of portraiture which was the chief 
ground of his objection. At all events, we believe 
that at length there will actually exist a lasting me- 
morial of the Great Exhibition. We hope and 
trust it may be one that will be worthy the event it 
commemorates, and honourable to the nation. 

Tue Coutection or M. Sovtaces or Tov- 
LousE.—This renowned collection—which consists 
of a large number of works of high interest and 
marvellous beauty, chiefly of medieval furniture and 
objects of vertd—is at this moment the subject of 
an arrangement, which is more than likely to secure 
it for England; to be added probably to the stores 
now at Marlborough House. It has been valued at 
£11,700; and at that price it is to be purchased 
by several noblemen and gentlemen who have sub- 
scribed sums for the purpose, varying from £1000 
to £100. The purchase is to be effected, however, 
only to prevent the collection from being taken else- 
where ; it will be in due course offered to Govern- 
ment, and, if declined, will be sold in some other 
way; or, if uecessary, it will be submitted to public 
oe ony eo be dispersed. We trust that no spirit 
—— 2 economy will prevent the Government 
' purchasing this rare, interesting, and most 
instructive collection. Parliament will, we are sure 
grant the sum required — aud it will be a wise grant ; 
such acquisitions pay in the highest sense. They 
are teachers who are continually giving value for 
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what they cost. Under existing circumstances, 
when our manufacturers and artisans are advancing 
in every branch of Art-Manufacture, it is most essen- 
tial that the country should lose no occasion of 
coming to their aid, or to manifest care of, and in- 
terest in, their progress. The collection will be 
publicly exhibited, and “ public opinion obtained on 
its merits, before the Government is asked to pur- 
chase it for the nation.” 

Statue or THE Late Duke or Sussex.—It is a 
rare occurrence in our time to find a sculptor in a 
position—even when he has the desire, which we 
know many have—to be liberal ; that is, to give, 
rather than sell, what has cost him much thought, 
labour, time, and some amount of money to produce. 
Mr. John Thomas, the sculptor principally employed 
in the new Houses of Parliament, has, however, made 
a gift to the Royal Free Hospital, in the Gray’s-Inn 
Road, which is most honourable to his good feelings 
and to his skill as a sculptor. The presentation is 


| nothing less than a life-size statue of the late Duke 


of Sussex, in his robes as a Knight of the Garter; 
the work is a fine, hold example of portrait sculpture : 
and there is a peculiar appropriateness in the gift, 


| as the duke always took a warm interest in the 





success of the institution where the statue is now | 
located. The Committee of the hospital unanimously | 


| passed the following resolution immediately after the 


inauguration of the work :—‘ That the warmest | 


thanks of the Committee of the Royal Free Hospital 
be, and are hereby presented to John Thomas, Esq., 
for his most valuable and gratuitous modelling and 
superintending the execution of the statue of his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, recently placed 
in front of the Sussex wing of this Hospital. And 
that the Committee hereby record their high sense 
of Mr. Thomas’s great generosity in giving his 
distinguished services to the Hospital on this 
occasion, and also of the admirable likeness and 


| consummate work of Art with which his genius has 


adorned and imparted an additional interest to this 
charitable institution.” 

Tue NationaL GaLLEry.—A document has just 
been printed by order of the House of Lords, of 
the pictures in the National Gallery which have 
been exhibited, but do not now form part of such 
exhibition. There are two pictures —“ Leda,” 
by P. F. Mola, and “Serena reseued by the Red 
Cross Knight Sir Calepine,” by W. Hilton, R.A.— 
which do not now form part of the exhibition. Both 
the pictures are damaged. . The number of pictures 
bequeathed, or given, to the nation which are not 
exhibited in the National Gallery, is 34. 

A CoLossat Bust or Her MasEsty THE QUEEN 
has been executed in marble by Mr. Noble, for 
Robert Barnes, Esq., the late Mayor of Manchester, 
by whom it is designed to be presented to the Cor- 
poration, in order that it may be placed in the Town- 
Hall of the city. It is a work of considerable 
merit, and is, we understand, highly satisfactory to 
Her Majesty, who gave to the sculptor several 
sittings. 


THe Picture GALLERY AT THE CRYSTAL | 


Patace.—The Directors have acted wisely in weed- 
ing this collection; a still bolder hand is required : 
but it is certain that a very material change for the 
better has been wrought; and the gallery may now 
be described as a most agreeable and useful addition 
to the many attractions provided at the Crystal 
Palace. There is a large number of interesting and 
beautiful pictures of the several schools of Europe ; 
an hour may be very profitably spent here, and we 
have no doubt in course of time it will vie with the 
best exhibitions of the metropolis. We entreat the 
Directors, however, to remove an evil of so glaring a 
character that its existence is a marvel: slips of 
printed paper, containing the name of the picture 
and that of the artist (very desirable adjuncts in 
their way), are pasted on so coarsely and clumsily as 
to create absolute disgust; continually, they deface the 
frame—but that is of comparatively small moment : 
frequently these pieces of yellow paper—sometimes 
as large as six inches by two—are pasted on the 
painting, or, in cases of drawings, on the glass. 
This is quite intolerable—it is an insult to the 
artist, for it destroys the value of his work: it is 
evidence, moreover, of careless and slovenly habits 
on the part of those who have the care of the gallery, 
and leads very naturally to a conviction that the 
charge of good works has not been committed to 
good hands, 








THe Peace Tropuy of Baron ) i 
Crystal Palace, has been for some ne the 
‘alterations and improvements,” which had ene 
be let alone: the thing is a failure—has co 4 
creditable to the Directors—they know it—the 
wisest course would be its removal; so lon as it 
remains it will be a perpetual reproach, which al the 
gold and silver and bronze they can put upon it wil] 
not lessen ; if it were good it would be out of place 
for it entirely destroys the fine view of the ~ . 
ture obtained before this monstrosity was Gene 
as it is, it is injurions to the Company : for those of 
their visitors who do not grieve, laugh. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND Art—It is an 
nounced that in the spring of 1858, an Exhibition 
of Works of Ornamental Art will take place under 
the auspices of the Department of Science and Art - 
its main feature will be “an Exhibition of those 
Works of Ornamental Art, produced since the 
establishment of the Schools of Art, as articles of 
commerce, which, either in their original design, or 
in their entire or partial execution, have hen 
carried out by those who have derived instruction 
from the Schools of Art.” The works to consist of 
Carvings in all materials, Furniture, Decorations 
Metal Working of all kinds, Jewellery and Gold. 
smiths’ Work, Pottery, Glass, and all kinds of 
Decorative Woven Fabrics. The object of this 
early announcement is, “that the public may have 
an opportunity of performing their part by giving 
liberal Commissions to Manufacturers and others to 
produce useful works, which, exhibited on this occa- 
sion, will be calculated to show fully and fairly the 
influence which the Schools of Art are exercising in 
the country.” 

A NatIONAL GALLERY oF ENGRAVINGs.—A 
suggestion has recently been thrown out in the 
Builder which is too good to be lost sight of, and 
which we should rejoice to see carried into effect. 
The “ print-room ” of the British Museum contains 
a large and valuable mass of engravings of all kinds, 
and of all countries, from the earliest period of the 
art to our own times: these are known to, and have 
been seen by, only the comparatively few individuals 
who take especial interest in such matters; the 
public at large are almost entirely ignorant of their 
existence. But why should not they be acquainted 
with them ? nay, why not exhibit prints as well as 
pictures, either in our new National Gallery when 
erected, or elsewhere, as may be considered advisable? 
Such is the hint offered by our contemporary. The 
writer says, “Some years since it was proposed, 
we believe by Mr. W. Carpenter, the present oblig- 
ing keeper of the prints, to erect a gallery for their 
exhibition to the public. The plan was submitted 
to the late Sir Robert Peel, and much approved by 
him ; and the long apartment which now contains 
the Nineveh Marbles was originally intended for 
that purpose.” The untimely death of the states- 
man, however, put an end to a scheme which would 
otherwise, in al] probability, have been carried into 
effect. Although a considerable number of the 
prints are bound up in volumes, for their better 
preservation it is presumed, still there must be 
hundreds that, framed and glazed, and hung up, 
would convey a large amount of Art-instruction to 
the people, and form an exhibition of no ordinary 
interest and importance. We trust the subject will 
have the attention of all who can aid in carrying 
the project into effect ; for what use is there in hoard- 
ing up treasures that profit not one in ten thousand 
of our population, and for which the public money 
has been hberally expended ?—liberally, that is, in 
proportion to the sums paid by the nation for works 
of Art. 

Mr. Grorcre Gwitt, F.S.A.—We extract from 
our contemporary, the Builder, the following notice 
of this gentleman, whose death took place on the 
26th of June, at his residence in Sonthwark :— 
“ Mr. Gwilt was the elder of two sons of Mr. George 
Gwilt, an architect and surveyor, also of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, where his family have resided more than 
a century ; the younger son being Mr. Joseph Gwilt, 
the well-known author of ‘The Encyclopedia of 
Architecture,’ and other important works. Mr. Gwilt, 
sen., was surveyor for the county of Surrey; and, 
amongst other buildings, he erected Horsemonger: 
Lane Gaol and Newington Sessions-House. He di 
on the 9th of December, 1807. His son George 
was born on the 8th of May, 1775, and he was 
consequently in his 82nd year at the time of his 
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death. He was brought up to his father’s pro- 
Susien of an architect, and succeeded his father in 


his professional practice on his death. His chief 


work, and that with which his name will always 
be worthily associated, was the restoration of the 
choir and tower of St. Mary Overy’s Church, and 
the Lady Chapel, which Mr. Gwilt executed with 
much taste and judgment; though as regards the 
choir and tower, at a very great expense to the 


parishioners of St. Saviour, who, although proud of 


their fine church, were not well pleased to have 
incurred a debt of £35,000 for the restoration of a 
part of it. This work was performed between 1822 
and 1825. With Mr. Gwilt such works were labours 
in which he delighted, and when, through the inde- 
fatigable exertions of the late Mr. Thomas Saunders, 
F.S.A., the Lady Chapel was rescued from destruc- 
tion, and its restoration effected by means of a public 
subscription, exceeding £3000, Mr. Gwilt liberally 
undertook the professional direction and super- 
intendence of the work, and performed it gratui- 
tously.” 

a Piate Markers.—We may be ren- 
dering a service to some of our lady readers—and 
we know there are many—by directing their atten- 
tion to the Patent Electro Silver Plates for marking 
linen, &e., manufactured by Mr. Culleton, whose 
advertisement appears in our columns. These 
plates will serve other purposes than that for which 
they are more especially designed—such as the in- 
sertion of the name in books, &c.; and when the 
crest is added to the name, the combination becomes 
ornamental, The application of the plate is so 
simple that any one can use it successfully. 

Tue Lions ror TrRaFaALGAR SQuaRE.—Month 
after month—nay, year after year—goes by, and 
finds the Nelson Monument still incomplete. There 
must be gross dereliction of duty somewhere. 

Tue NIGHTINGALE Broocnu.—Mr. Waterhouse, 
Her Majesty’s jeweller, of Dublin, has evinced his 
zeal in the cause of humanity and Florence Nightin- 
gale by producing a Commemoration Brooch, appro- 
priate in design and elegant in execution, and has 
resolved to devote the proceeds of the sale of this 
highly-wrought jewel to “the Nightingale Fund.” 
We record this act of liberality and devotion to a 
good cause with the more pleasure, because it proves 
how wide-spread is the interest excited by the 
heroism of this noble woman. The tablet represents 
a wounded soldier, to whom a female is adminis- 
tering relief; this is surrounded by a motto, which 
in its turn is enwreathed by a rich garland of laurel 
tied with a ribband, and surmounted by a crown. 
The design is based on the jewel presented to Miss 
Nightingale by the Queen, but it is so altered as to 
suit the purpose of a brooch for ordinary wear. It 
is very beautiful, and does high credit to the eminent 
Dublin jeweller who has produced it. 

Royat Acapemy ScuLprurr.—In our notice last 
month we commended the statue of “‘ A Boy Playing 
with Tali,” but we wrongly attributed it to W. M. 
Thomas. It is the work of Mr. Charles B. Birch, a 
young sculptor of considerable talent, who has been 
for some years studying at Berlin, where he was the 
favourite pupil of Herr Wichmann. He has pro- 
duced several admirable busts ; and in this, his more 
ambitious work, he justifies the high hopes that have 
been formed of his future career in Art. 

Forcep ANtTIQUITIES.—The reports of the com- 
mittee of inquiry on the authenticity of the Mero- 
vingian Cemetery, called “La Chapelle St. Eloi” 
(Departement de l’Eure), have lately been published 
by the members of the Society of Belles Lettres of 
that department, who formed it, and which consisted 
of the president, the Marquis Ernest de Blosseville, 
M. Colombel, the secretary, and seven of its princi- 
pal constituents. After much patient investigation, 
they have come to the unanimous conclusion, that 
the discovery is a well-arranged trick, and the objects 
pretended to be found are clever forgeries. The dis- 
covery was made known to the world by M. Charles 
Lenormant, of Paris, whose position is that of a 
leading official in the national collection there ; and 
his elaborate detail of the whole trouvaille unques- 
tionably affects his reputation as an antiquary. The 
attempt to induce the French government to pur- 


chase these forgeries as precious historic data, con- | 


tradicting, as they did, other and genuine monu- 
ments, is a 
Lenormant and his son has forced this commission 


to sit and examine evidence so damnatory ; but the | 





grave offence. The pertinacity of M. | A 
rt ; | wood, decorated with carved wreaths of lilies of the 


committee should go still farther, and expose the 
movers of this attempt to poison the well-springs of 
history. 

Woop Carvines.—It would seem from recent 
public sales, that pictures are not the only works of 
Art which may be calculated on as “safe invest- 
ments.” Some carvings by Mr. Rogers, consisting 
of cornices, glass-frames, &c., that belonged to Mr. 
Strahan, realised considerably more than the artist 
received for them ; and at the sale of Lord Orford’s 

ictures and articles of verti, two pilasters were 

ught by a dealer for 210/., a dead cock, &c., for 
46/., and other carvings—all the work of Mr. 
Rogers—at prices much beyond their original cost. 
The bust, in wood, of Charles IL, by Grinling 
Gibbons, which, we believe, Mr. Rogers disposed 
of some years ago to Lord Orford for little more 
than 20/., realised 55 guineas: it was purchased, 
as we understood, by some agent of the Government, 
for the nation, 

Home ror GENTLEWOMEN.—Since the establish- 
ment of this Institution some seven years ago, we 
have on more than one occasion advocated its claims 
upon the favourable consideration of the benevolent. 
We are again induced to bring them before our 
readers, and we do this with the less hesitation 
because the Institution is one peculiarly worthy of 
their notice and assistance ; its object being, as its 
name implies, to afford a home for those ladies who 
have been in comfortable and even affluent circum- 
stances: and we expect there are comparatively few 
of our subscribers who can so far calculate upon the 
future as to be able to urge, as a plea for refusing 
aid, that such a “‘ Home” may not hereafter prove a 
blessing to them or their friends. The two houses 
in Queen Square at present devoted to the purposes 
of the Institution will accommodate fifty-seven 
residents only ; it is usually quite full, and there are 
generally candidates waiting admission. During the 
late war, the funds of the “‘ Home” have been mate- 
rially affected, both by diminished subscriptions and 
by the increased cost of maintaining an establishment 
of some sixty persons, in consequence of the great 
advance in the price of provisions generally. Were 
it not for these two causes, the Committee would 
doubtless have been able to announce the liquidation 
of a considerable debt arising out of the heavy expense 
of furnishing and adapting the premises for so large 
a number of inmates. However, with the view of 
relieving the Institution from such an obstacle to its 
efficient working, some friends have resolved to con- 
tribute a sum of £10 each to this especial object— 
twenty-one names are already on the list out of forty 
required for the purpose; surely the remaining 
eleven cannot be “ absent from the list when 
these facts are made known. But we would not only 
desire to assist in procuring these £10 subscribers, 
but would appeal generally for pecuniary aid to this 
excellent Institution, as one requiring large and 
general sympathy, and eminently deserving of it. 

Picture Deatinc in Giascow.—Under this 
heading a statement appeared in our June number, 
of some transactions in connection with the sale of 
a picture said to be painted by Mr. Branwhite. In 
our remarks we asked, “all we now desire to know 
is, what has become of ‘the copy?’”—the cop 
having been returned to Mr. Flatow with the original, 
the latter his own property. Mr. Flatow has given 
us the assurance that the copy is destroyed, and 
also that so far from making “a good thing” of the 
business,—as it certainly appeared he had done from 
the information which had reached us,—he has 
actually been a loser by the transaction. — 

Tue QueEN has recently purchased a little gem 
of wood-sculpture, executed by Mr. Perry, late of 
Taunton, but now settled in London, some of whose 
works have been engraved in our Journal. It is 
circular in form, and represents a nightingale 
pouring forth his song from a hawthorn bough, well 
covered with leaves and flowers, the graceful and 
natural disposition of which is admirably preserved ; 
the under-cutting of these must have given the 
sculptor considerable trouble. The whole group 18 
carved out of a solid block of lime wood, and is 
mounted upon a background of crimson velvet, 
which shows up the work to great advantage; @ 
dome-shaped glass secures the delicate white wood 
from dust and damp, and this is again mouuted on, 
or rather affixed to, an outer frame of the same 
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Lire or Tuomas Garnsnonovoen, R.A. By the 
late G. W. Futcner. Edited by his Son. 
Published by Lonoman & Co., London. \] 

Nearly seventy years after the death of Gains- 
borough, we have here a history of his life: it is 
true that in Allan Cunningham's “ Lives of British 
Painters and Sculptors” some thirty pages are de- 
voted to the same subject, but these are quite insuffi- 
cient for the purpose. It is very probable, how- 
ever, that Cunningham's record is all the world 
would ever have known of the painter, if Mr. Ful- 
cher, who, if we mistake not, was an inhabitant of 
Sudbury, the town in which Gainsborough was 
born, had not been at some pains to collect such 
materials as he could get together for compiling a 
biography of the artist. Our own experience as- 
sures us of the difficulty there is in writing a history 
of the living painter : how much greater must it then 
be when the subject taken in hand by the author 
has long passed away, leaving behind him few 
memorials of his existence, except the pictures 
which have immortalised his name? And yet Mr. 
Fulcher has succeeded, with the help of preceding 
writers, and of Gainsborough’s surviving represen- 
ey get together a very pleasant story: true 
it is that, with the exception of sundry letters 
written by the artist, there is little we hove not 
heard or read before ; but the author’s own comments 
on the painter’s life and works, some anecdotes con- 
nected with the latter, which are new to us, and 
the collected opinions of other writers upon his 
pictures, contribute altogether in making this a 
very welcome volume of artistic biography, As we 
are preparing some engravings from works of 
Gainsborough, to appear in our series of ‘‘ British | 
Artists,’’ and shall then find it necessary to referto | 
this book, we postpone for the present any ex- 
tracts we might otherwise have been induced to . 
print from it. A list of Gainsborough’s works, 
with the names of their present asors, 80 far as 
they can be ascertained, is appended at the close of =| 
et * Life ;” it forms a very useful portion of the 
volume, 








Tue Orenine or THE Great Exurerrion or 1851, 
Engraved by 8. Beiuin, from the Picture by 
H.C. Sexovs. Published by T. Boys, London. 

At length this long-looked-for engraving has made 

its appearance ; a work which has occupied nearly 

five years in the execution—a period of long dura- 
tion, and yet not long when we look at the size of 
the plate, and count the number of portraite—ono 
hundred—which it contains: portraits of the lead- 
who took part in the ceremony—the 


ing persona 
Queen, her Royal Consort, and several members of 
their family, lords and ladies in attendance, com- | 


missioners and jurors of the Exhibition, both British 
and foreign ; in fact, of almost every individual pro- 
minently connected with that vast undertaking, all 
of whom, we believe, with two exceptions, sat to 
the artist, It may, perhaps, be considered by many __ 
that this engraving, from the lapse of time since the 
event took place which it commemorates, will have 
lost much of the interest that would of necessity have 
attached to it had it appeared two or three years 
ago: we do not think such will proveto bethecase— =| 
nor is there any valid reason, but the contrary,why | 
it should, The Industrial Exhibition of 1851 wasa | 
great epoch in the commercial history of the world 
—the precursor of other events of a similar nature | 
elsewhere : to this day the nations of the earth feel | 
| 
{ 











the influence of its results, and are deriving advan- 
tages from it, and will, doubtless, for ages to come, 
Such a memorial, therefore, as this print offers can 
never be out of time, any more than the representa- 
tion of some important historical event that moeeees 
long years would be considered in the same light, 
As regards the engraving itself, we would merely say 
it is unquestionably the only worthy pictorial record 
of this imposing ceremony that has appeared ; the 
composition, for a work of its class, is singularly 
picturesque; and Mr. Bellin, in his skilful and 
effective translation, has done ample justice tothe || 
painter. Of the many hundreds who took part in =| 
the Exhibition, there mist certainly be a large 
number to whom this memorial will prove most ac- ij 
ceptable, | 


Botton Appry in THE OtpEN Time. Engraved Hl 
ry W. IT’. Davey, from the Picture by Sin || 
EF. Lanpsezn, R.A. Published by T. Boys, 
London. aes ies 
The unparalleled success of the en qwt. | 
Coosians of this picture has induced. 1 Mr. Boy's to 

reproduce it on a smaller seale than that first pub- 
lished several years since, the early proofs of which 


too much to assume that fine impressions of Mr. 





valley. 











now realise an almost fabulous sum. It is scarcely | 
| 
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, ’ all“ 4” upon their ante- | celebrated for its antiquities. Some of the most | Tue Principies or Form 1 | 
Davey’s plate will —— metho to the | ancient and interesting of these are depicted in By Cuak.es Marret, Published br oo 


t ; - , . 
cetendid po ey of Mr, Cousins’ graver, the | this unpretending and useful volume. The descrip- & Newron, London, 


, in brilliancy, power, expression, and tive portion is very brief, but the pictorial one | There is a vast deal of i ‘ i 

Baieh? will, with those Sanolescurs who care not | extensive; the volume consisting of a series of | this little manual—information of «aia eee int 
for size, prove a formidable rival to the older work. | boldly executed wood engravings of nearly seventy | those whose business it is to know the cano 7 
We heartily congratulate Mr. Davey on his entire | antiquities of a remarkable kind; evineing much | ornamental Art, ere they attempt to practise it ns at 
success, and the publisher on his good fortune to be | care ul research on the part of the artist, who has | to be acquainted. Mr. Martel’s remarks re ferchita t 
s0 ably supported in his speculation ; searcely a | devoted himself to their delineation. ‘The anti- | to form in its relation to Architectonics and Cera y 
speculation, owever, we expect—rather a certainty. | quaries of England owe much to the unpretending | Art—those arts of which the Greeks have ean 
The plate has, we understand, had the benefit of | labours of such men, who bring to the shelves of | such illustrative examples. In the chapte = 
Landseer’s superintendence and touches; of this | the student the result of much wearisome travel in | + [mitational Ornament” he speaks of Wallis, ot 
there ean be little doubt, judging from its character : outlying districts, for the general aid of science and | Louth, as a rival in wood-carving to Grinling Gis 
it is almost wholly in line, with a mixture, where | history. bons, but does not even mention Shae. Mr, Wal- 

lis is an artist of very great merit, but precedence 
ought not to be given him over Mr. Rogers, 





























































































































force or extreme delicacy is required, of etching and 


stipple. Lectures on CHURCH-RUILDING. WITH soME 
PracticaL REMARKS ON Belts AND CLOCKS. 
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Hearna. By Frevexrxa Bremer. Published by By E. B. Dextson, M.A., one of Her Majesty's | ITloprs anv Fears. Engraved by W. i 
A. Haus, Vinruz & Co., London. Counsel. Published by Beut & Datpy, Lon- Drawings by J. 4. pen ag Pa t 
Ilentaa is the most remarkable, though not the don; G. & T. Brooxe, Doncaster. Fuiier & Co., London. 7 i 
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most pleasing, book that has been produced by the | The rebuilding of the fine new church at Doneaster, | These two prints form another artistic contribu. 
fluent pen and thoughtful brain of Frederika | in jieu of that burnt down about three years since, | tion to the events, real or imaginary, that have || 
Livemer. It is not the most “ pleasing,” simply be- | induced Mr. Denison to doff his silk gown for « | grown out of the late war. They represent respec- } 
cause it deals with a “social evil” which it cannot | season, while he delivered to the inhabitants of the | tively the inside and exterior of a cottage at the | 
be pleasant to contemplate, It is, however, an evil | town this interesting series of lectures on ecclesias- | time of evening: in the former, a roung mother, 
well worth thinking over, more especially now, when | tical architecture—a subject in which the learned | whose infant sleeps soundly in a cradle by her side, | 
our legislators have debated, and are still to debate, | pontleman seems as much at home as he doubtless is | is kneeling on a chair at her devotions: through 
concerning the position that women occupy in Eng- in the weighty matters of the law. Mr. Denison is | the window at her back is scen the aay of her } 

} 





land: this is not the place to argue whether English | 4 great admirer of the Gothic ; and would have every | husband, recognised, or about to be, by his dog in 
women have, or have not, reason to complain of the | piace of sacred worship—whether church, meeting- | the room, for his head is pointed that way with 
laws as they stand; but only to solicit attention hous, or synagogue—built in astyle of magnificence | marked attention. In the other print appears the 
to what seems to us, as it has done to Miss Bremer, | worthy of its objects. He is no advocate of lath- | soldier, looking earnestly through the window at 
the state of positive bondage in which unmarried and-plaster churches, and ridicules justly, as we | his wife and child; his left knee is bound up from 
women are held in Sweden. Miss Bremer has | think, the utilitarian spirit of an age that will ex- | the wounds received in his encounter with the 
' wrought the evils arising from this bondage into a pend thousands upon a railway-station, and grudge | enemy. We do not quite see the application of the 
deeply interesting tale, coaeeeny Sareeee manil~ | its tens to aid in the erection of achurch. As an | titles to the subjects, the only indication of “fear” 
festing ony of her old philosophy, but still example, he refers to the Great Northern Railway | consisting in the soldier having allowed his stick | 
more of the new light, whose beams are penetrating Company, the shareholders of which, with an in- | to fall from his hand when he perceives his wife } 
| into her inmost soul. We imagine such a work, | (ome of about one million a-year, and having its | thus engaged, as if he were apprehensive some 
from such authority, must excite considerable in- principal works at Doncaster, employing ‘a loco- | calamity had overtaken her during his absence: | 
° terest in Sweden. iss Bremer is respected by all; motive population large enough to form a separate but, nevertheless, they make a very pretty and 
she leads many; and we cannot but think this @| Dorish, would neither contribute anything towards | interesting pair of prints: the figures are French. , | 
hig ee he he eng my Snag rebuilding the church of the parish where they own _ | 
| 6. - a. on . this vast property, nor even allow their directors . ’ 
| mind that it was written for Sweden ; but it has ume & A. “se = d it, to spend as much as th > ee ee a ? bewoed Lot Seem | 
enough “ wy og Toth be and sympathy to | value of a couple of railway-engines, or a dozen West Strand. i 
Thees ogo o itself, - . - and | rape wee carriages, in building a church for this population | There is much to interest and instruct in these | 
7 aan Enel or ae . “@ wil 7s a of their own.” The style of these lectures is collo- | yolumes—a fair share of incident, and some cha- 
erie mr h He “tha”? ben he small nd ~ quial, and free from all unnecessary technicalities, | racters life-like and vigorous. It is trite to repeat | 
| the trials whic ert ta Bo heroically enéuree, | and therefore the exact kind of addresses which that “truth is strange—stranger than fiction ;” but 
° to balance the good and evil that belong to women’s check be dethroned to 0 naneest eadienee: ead va a ruth 38 strang ¥ ’ } 
position in England; and if they do so, disabusing : : - ’ , some of the incidents recorded in these pages are so 
} their wind M aa of te tetieenen nothing relating to the subject, both externally and “strange,” that we are bound to believe they are | 
Cie Nes as men as possible of tle inmuence | internally, is omitted, The materials as well as the | no¢ fiction. There is enough matter to spread into | 
| 
| 
| 


** party” insensibly acquires—comparing “this” | architecture suitable for church-building are fully three volumes; and the mu 


| ew 
and “‘ that” together—those who are clear-sighted tiplicity of actors rather 


as well as strong-minded, will have much to be discussed. impedes the yoy ‘ “re Cay: oe aes 
thankful for in the enjoyment of such a birthright c - a. ew pw “bet eh gd on, carrying 
as England gives her daughters. ‘‘ Hertha” pos- | gry Views or OPERATIONS IN THR BALTIC IN ~ wacthed yeh bom phe y Saree, soy "We secagulle 


sesses also the advantage of being translated by 1855. From Sketches by Commander B. Kino : 5 
, ‘ 3 55. § ‘ ‘ . Kino, ‘tual past in COMPENSATION, || 
Mary Howitt, tiie R.N. Lithographed and published by Day & oe cen eek Mf the poet’s breakfast, | 
Sons, London. in the second volume, is certainly more faithful to | 


Kinny & Srexcx’s Extomotocy. Published by | These view i i i i i , 
ae , 8 are illustrations of some of the minor | the reality of the scene in St. James’s Place than 
on Browx, Greex, & Lonomy, | transactions in which our fleets took part during the | anything i the subject yet given to the public; and 
It is the sign of a healthy and earnest spirit, when on od pot Brece per~ 9 fod ace pone are nahn the conversations abound with spirit. 
editions of books connected with natural history | 59 much of oor thoughts during the last year, yet PES 
g off” rapidly. This is the Seventh Edition of | contributing in no small degree to bring the contest | Tux Voracr or Lire. Engraved by J. Suizur, 


ee 


| What might be culled * the practical poetry of the | to termination. Commander King is the son of fi i late 4. Pro- 
ie eae bat Jf . rom the picture by T. Corr. Pilate 4. 

egw ay ie it is as pu lished at ye of | Captain J. D. King, an amateur artist, and an old prietor At publisher, the Rev. Gorman D. 
* Price of the sixth edition, “so as to bring it | honorary contributor to the exhibitions of the Royal Axsortr, Spingler Institute, New York. 


within reach of all desirous of becoming acquainted | Academy : . : iewed the first 
- : y: he served during the war on board one | In our number for March last we reviewes t 
be * ane Sane fs Saeeth, wp hy ear- | of the vessels—the Magicienne or the Arrogant— | three plates, forming a portion of this series of pic- 
si Hed t of i ad ectually the o ae of . @ authors | the former we believe, and was present at the ope- | tures; the fourth and conclu te has just 
| which the +7 fount S pit aly: Lt of science | rations he has sketched—the “Blowing up of Fort | reached us, and, as we anticipated, it is fully the 
; of “ : . he . oe so delightful, it is matter | Rotschensolm,” the ‘Engagement of the Magicienne | titled to all the favourable remarks which = 
é <-cgut how wat enous we lose through with the Russian Horse Artillery,” “ Burning by | preceding prints called forth. In the last we 
as cheoieat dwelle ber r ignorance of mand be boats’ crews of twenty-nine Russian vessels,” &c. | the voyager on the stream of time, hurrying down 
* townebred.”” a uld- find thei bj wee even wien | &e, The subjects, as may be supposed, have little | its waters amid all the dangers an temptations by 
be cultientin on » Bnd their happiness increased | pictorial beauty to recommend them, but the inci- | which manhood is beset: in the plate now before 
} Bee my f + — tg se life to be | dents appear to be very faithfully represented, and | us we see an old man, in his shattered and — i 
hes end blade of every Vs thin: yut on every | with considerable artistic power. The best portions | bark, calmly issuing from the river towards “ark. 
oun viii on eon he tier Sake ote Our | of the pictures are the skies and water; there is a | interminable ocean, over which the spirit of pny 
y 9 om y with the vitality | Jiquid transparency in the one, and a luminous | ness sits brooding; the upper part of the s 








f this aboundi ‘0 “4 ne] * fe Sie : r : 

po “lonely.” ply = sseiaiaen ak , —7 -" the other, that show attentive observa- | bright, — io ee of angel 
atoms of life which the great Creator does not |" % "™UT® i oy 5 attended him through the directs 
consider beneath His care. This volume teaches ics ables has nation to the glory that awaits him. sub- 


that not only are we to consider nothing “ ies the slightest aterials, 
+ hing ** common Tue CoLtoproy Ss. } " j = 
“ — = that we a not think more highly Conzensou By Tuomas H a eae wey! entire series Lge ; i 
7 vu ; . ” . i 
and the ant, an edgy. pd abeger > De aon oe, Mr. Hennah is well known to be one of the most | this element of Art in a very em — an ae 
are gifted with an instinct so akin to reason that | Ccessful operators in Photography, yyy with | painter, who, we regret to ed > ae 





the distinction i #0 akin to reason that | the Collodi s. Inhi | he has given | this result of his labours, aimed t : 
ng tntinetion ia almost myth "he preant |e Colledion proce. Xn hs manual be has given | thie raul of Mclantio and. invtrucive Mew 
IONE GRE one, where necessary he has added something in ex- | his pencil has spoken elo uentl ~~ pict hel 
mie lanation, The value of this small treatise is proved | the ordinary story of life. A. t aff os 00 


Anxcimyt Crossrs ann oTuER ANTIQU i i i iti i 
A 3 NTIQUITIRS IN | by its having rapidly passed through three editions. | before us a series of engravin 
pa Cornnwatt, Drawn and En- | In this, the fourth : ition, we find some new and | much pleasure to examine: bog ot only in 
s —_ we =e. Buiour. Published by Snur- | valuable matter. We confidently recommend “The | tend to advance the Arts of a nn 
This ek mat London. : Collodion Process,” as a useful text-book to the | that country but in the opinion of Europe 
press of C — y the production of the local | Phot phic amateur, and it will be found of con- —-—— i 
owawall, a county long and deservedly | siderable value to the practised artist. 
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GEORGE DODD, res. 
THOMAS L. DON 


INSEITOTED 1887, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 10th VICTORIA, 1846, 


ART-UNLON. OF LONDON, 


. 444, WEST STRAND. _ 





. TRE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MONTEAGLE.. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE 


THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS oF NORTHAM rare on sane arr ets Tae 23 THE LORD RD BISHOP OF ELY ; 


THE RIGHT HON, —_— 
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PLAN FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. . 
Subscriber of One Guinea will be entitled to >— 
TWO PRINTS, “ THE CLEMENCY OF CCEUR-DE-LI by HL. C. Swmvton, from the fine historical picture by J. Caoss, which gained the 
Government premium of £300 ; and “‘ THE PIPER,” by Goonats, frou the original pictare by Faepenicx Goopait, A.R.A. ; 


ot ln cite, THE CANCE 08 GBPS ONE OY TUE Te M ONE OF THE PUBLIC BXH 
ONE OF 
STATUETTES IN BRONZE OF HER MAJESTY ON mp ‘ “ . a 


RELIEFS IN BRONZE, by R. Jerrenson, of “ The Entry of into Madrid.” 

STATUETTES IN PORC IN of “ The Stepping. Stones," by B. W. Wyo. 

VASES IN TROD, metetes ty 5. 0. . 0. bese Gane br in the Bra Museum, 

MEDALS IN SILVE MEZZOTING, byt 

. IMPRESSIONS OF A Lat A LARGE MEZZOTINT, by G. R. Wann, from the original picture by A. Jounsrox, “ Tyndale translating the Bible 


PROOF OF IMPRESSIONS OF A LARGE LITHOGRAPH, by T. Ht. Maovine, after the original pieture by W.P. Farrm, R.A., “The Supper Scene,” 
olitre’s Gentilhomme.” 
The Exhibition of works selected by the prizeholders of 1856, will Be opened at the Gallery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street, on the 1)th instant. 


Ten till Six daily, except Sundays. GEORGE GODWIN, ? Honorary 


The List is now epen, anid every 








444, West Stranp, August, 1856, LEWIS 













ROOKS’ NEW TRAVELLING BAGS 


ARE KEPT READY MADE AND FITTED IN THE BEST MANNER. 
ALSO MADE TO ORDER IN EVERY VARIETY. 
HES 6 old-fashioned 
[ree am tae Weetgei cal enasguntic’ As cs ance dike the ecder eommiocd a 
ning tee nd fe 8 &@ to adigeay neem dy-ny “ompleready et 
rod aap om, fray yormy sine ymin 2g are fad mice ys Cay wlth ng pl - 
deay eee we cies cad Dosing Mage tote pr Ladle Gok Wdtnans Bea oo Ceotags ome, 


A New Price List of these Bags, arranged so that eldmemalal i taeeted tie hen ce 
forwarded, on 








J, 














open 
with Square 
W. &T. ALLEN, Mansfuotarers of Portshle Berresk onl mp Furniture, and 


_ 18 & 22, WEST STRAND. 


Lock, with or without Dressing Case. 
Outfitters (see separate Catalogue), 
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PARKINS AND GOTTO, 


WRITING AND DRESSING CASE MAKERS 
24 & 25, OXFORD STREET. 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN ENGLAND OF USEFUL AND ELEGANT ARTICLES FOR 


PRESENTS. 











G DRESSIN 
GENTLEMEN'S Aggy ay 
inl 



































TREBLE BRASS-HINGED PORTABLE 














REGISTERED TRAVELLING BAG, GEN 
With Wide Opening, fitted with Writing and Dreaing D 
Materials in the most complete manner, for Ladies 
or Gentlemen, from 3 to 12 Guineas. 





Cases, Silver Bottles, lined with Sik pmol 
Writing Cases, fitted aud unfitted ; Travelling ditto; Desks, in Mahogany, Rosewood, and Inlaid ; Rosewood oe Boxes, full size, 2!65 | 4 
and Jewel Drawer, 42s. ; Gentlemen's Travelling Dressing Cases (fitted with every requisite); Pocket Books and Cart Cases 5 ot 
Weighers and Paper Weights; Albums; Sera Ps 


Walnut, Oak, and Bubl;, Envetye 
d Manuseript Books, of every description; Inkstands in Bronze, Ebony, for 
Stationery Cases in Moroceo, Walnut, Oak, &e. ; Travelling a and an Immense Variety of other useful and elegant articles, particularly adapted 


A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF PAPIER MACHE GOODS. 


15,000 BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, AND CHURCH SERVICES, 


In Plain and Antique Bindings. From ONE SHILLING to FIVE GUINEAS. . 
PARKINS AND GOTTO, MANUFACTURERS, 24 & 25, OXFORD ape 
Te 
** FOR A VARIETY OF OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS SEE PREVIOUS NUMBERS OF THE ART-JOURNA 











” 4AMES 8. VIRTUE, PRINTER CITY ROAD, LONDON. 





